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THE FLOWER-GIRL. 


A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


—_—— 


CHAPTER XXX. 
WATCHED. 


As Horace Greville saw the vehicle rolling away, he 
turned upon the man who stood beside him with a 
teres and demoniacal scowl, and an uplifted hand. 
. This is some snare,” he cried. 
. It is,” replied the other, quietly. 
ou own it: it is your work, then ?” 
“ Certainly.” 
And who, in the fiend’s name, are you? How dare 
you interpose ?_ What ——” 
Stay, stay!” exclaimed the other; “one question 
ita time, if I am to answer you.” 

Answ>r or ne answer, I care not,” interrupted the 
stor ; “but I warn you that you play a desperate game. 
suffer no man to come between me and my designs.” 

: But if he does come ?” asked the other, coolly. 
Why, it will be the worse for him, whoever he may 








THE MIDNIGHT ESCAPE, 


| be. By Heaven, unless you tell me what has become of 
that girl, I'll dash out your cursed brains here where 
you stand!” 

He raised his hand as he spoke, and flourished the 
cane he carried menacingly above his head. 

“Calm yourself,” said the other, grasping his own 
cane in a manner which showed that he was quite pre- 
pared to guard himself against attack; “I shall not 
refuse to answer you that question. The answer, in- 
deed, is simple. You ask where that lady is being 
om I reply in one word—she is being driven 
vwnie, 

“ What! to the house of Lady Grace De L’Olme 2” 

“To the house of Lady Grace De L’Olme.” 

“ And you have dared to watch me and to betray me, 
and you think to escape my vengeance? I swear by 
all that is holy, if you either know or have revealed 
anything that may injure that young girl, I will hunt 
you down as the bloodhound hunts down the slave—to 
your death.” 

“That is your determination ?”’ quietly asked the 
stranger. “Now listen to me: I have heard enough 
and have seen enough to convince me that you are 
—thero is no other name for it—an unmitigated 
scoundrel.” 





“ Sir!” shouted Horace, flercely. 





“ Excuse me. As I have more to say, and as a crowd 
is soon collected, you will do well to listen quiets ie 
have expressed my opinion of you; and I will tell you 
on what it is founded. I will only go back to the night 
on which you were picked up for dead in the streets ; 
I will only remind you that you were then conveyed to 
the house of a lady, who, from a feeling of charity (rare 
as it is noble), gave you the shelter of her own house, 
and placed you under the care of her own physician. 

“She had her motives, and strong ones, too,” growled 
the actor. 

“ Be it so. I was prepared to find her maligned by 
the man in whom her goodness only begot ingratitude. 
But we will confine ourselves to actions; and we will 
contrast hers with yours. In her ladyship’s mansion 
was a young girl, over whom for the moment she was 
exercising maternal care. You saw this girl ; you exer- 
cised some fascination over her; and no sooner did 
returning health and strength permit you, than you 
hastened to display your gratitude to your benefactress 
—how? By betraying and seeking to effect the utter 
ruin of that innocent girl.” 

“These are strong words,” answered the actor. 

“They are. Truth is strong; and they are true. 
You do not, cannot, pretend to deny them.”’ 


“T need not trouble myself todo so, I am not re- 





1! , 
; nsible for my actions to every ¢ 1a) stroiiger whom |‘@iscover what's eo Bane to- night? And, more than 
' | , it a atreet- rev* all, what interest cfm he have in the name of Horace 
; rou are respousible & the laws of socie ty, which Gre Wille ?” 
' ianwed. Av member of society it is my} Fer some minutes he did not re-enter the honse; 
Qo. Ttthese lowe, asd gpon that I base my! when he did so, his appearance created unbounded 
bts ( ’ astonishment. His ghost could not have more com- 
Ww yéen man aad wifo ? | pletely scared those who had so recently assisted in the 
; etween one who has sacr 1 his claims | | burlesque ¢ of the marriage ceremony. 
: t ili lin the outrage he has perpetrated upon a *Why, where in the name of wonder is your—your 
' } 1 inexne necd girl. Man and wife! do you! bride?’ demanded Parson Claridge. 
' ‘ | npio ckery whieh yeu have just ** Honeymoun ever ?” cried the landlord, laughing. 
\, I marr. or d ou think that such | * Yes,” answered Greville, “for the pre ent.” 
: e done unscen? No; Heaven itself in-| Tle did not deign further explanation ; but lighting a | 
}. i » tliwart the schemes of heartless reprobates;/ cigar, retired to a remote seat in the smoke-clouded | 
’ vas more than chance which made me the witness | parlour, to think over what had happened, and to plan 
{ that infamy.” out his future line of conduct. 
’ w the ceremony at yonder house *” | ‘At least,” he said, “ for the present the girl is mine.’ 
} i did Yes; the girl was his—his in heart, in soul, in every | 
1 are not id to confess to me what you} nerve and fibre of her being. The thought of this was 
; | her scercet joy and consolation; it was the only antidote | 
\ l! whut should I fear ?” inst the terror which at that momeut overwhelmed 
I f those who hold forbidden secrets.” | her. 
1} “iia, ha! What more?” | ‘the sudden rolling off of the vehicle had at first sur- 
; ‘ ngeance of a man who never forgets ond | prised, them alarmed her. 
" forgive Why, ®he asked herself, had not Horace centered it? 
‘Vahaw! Wo ivtime. You see [ know you; | and what could have bedn the meaning of « porting 8&6 
* proceedings thus far are transparent asevillany penn as wellns sudden ? 
‘ il now I warn you. Dare to take one stepin 0 parting wordy wo kiss, no syllable of tho future! 
t 1 of your pretended rights—dare to lays | Thiewas.not therparting of a lover ;-¢ertainly it was 
npon that young girl in the way of outrage, and-- | nétiavhat aawifehad:a right to expect on the part ofa 
' ido L heed your threate--I will publish yourin- | husband. » She lad seen nothing of what had passed; 
the d bring down on you the pmmish- | but'sie did*her lover the justice to believe timt some- 
' deserve thing anfoteseen had led to this strange conduct. 
lo turned as if to depart. Thethought of that filled her with alarm. 
An idea suddenly oe curred to the actor. ul Woubypentioning her fears to her companion, she 
Yon go to denounee meP” he asked. @rasped the check-string, and sto the cab. 
Indeed * Maur orders—what are they?” she demanded of 
» toll the story of what you have seon, and | thé er. 
top 1 comments upon it ?” * All right, miss,” answered the fellow, roughly; 
ah | ¥ “YP yve'got ’em,’ 
= { now it. You think to poison Lady De| © “ But, where—where are you taking'us ?” 
L’Olme against Aurelia.” “ Home,” he answered, curtly. 
“Ah!” “ And the gentleman who engaged en is it 
* And to blacken the fair fame of Tlorace Greville?” | that he is not here?’ { 
\t these words the stranger started and turned pale.| “‘ Can’t say, miss. “He gave his orders.’ 
"Phat name!” he eried. “ It is not yours!” “Did he order you todrive off without him?” 
* Not mine?” demanded the actor, coolly. “ Ho did, miss. 
“ You cannot be entitled to it!” She did not believe him. Even in the faint rays of 
“At least I have borne it since I have borne a name,” | the lumps she could detect a twinkle in his eye, and a 
\ o reply. grin shout his*huge mouth, which showed her that he 
Cun it bo possible ? And your father—tell me—— ?” | was playing falsely. ‘His voice also betrayed him. 
Pay ro: m ~ interrupted the aétor ; “but on-this| | “ Stop! ” shewsmd; “TI will alight here.” 
ect In prepared to speaks I do not share my| “Sorry, miss; brit I don’t dare,” 
lene with my foes.’ “Notdare!? 
‘You are right,’ answered the other; “I forgot} “ Ho my orders was strict. I was to drive you 
| appear to you in no other light than that of an} h 
( ; but, if what T would learn is trae, even though “TS the house ?” eried Aurelia, in alarm. 
1 werd blacker a hundred fold than they appear, ‘You've right, miss;#te the house. They was the 
| forjrive them—rather, I would believe thal words.” 
deceived, and that a Greville could not dis-| » Phey had stopped while this conversation took place ; 
mself.”” | but the oabman now tonched up:his starved boast with 
The actor did not respond. the whip,and abjured it to “ get om,”?*» ree 
Ile was, in f ut, waiting for his “ cue.” A started forward in: terrer, Something had 
\ sudden change like that which iad taken place in| h gone, a Sherhad been watched, 
{ vin before lim, at the easnel mention of his ames ‘been: cleat bee 
‘ ! alee accounted for on serious groumiag. te okt, and vas conveying her bee The rremaperet § 
tub of these er ands ho was utterly Wynorant, De L’ 3 
‘Vo sponte, therefore, mig it be to compromis®.himself| _Infatanted as she was, Aurelia we ‘nob wn BB for 
il reeall; to listen wisto gain the chanea of in- | that step. During their few month? intersoyrsey4 
n which his ingenuity ond dramatio skill might | ings of warai «atfection had sprung up in thechearb.of 
1 to his own profit. the pirl beoward Lady DeL/Olme, who treated her with 
You are silent,” said the o stranger, after 2. moment's the affection of a parent, and only hesilated, for some 
1] ’, e of's| Beason’ Aurelia could not understand, from pub dlicly 
“Silent!” answered tho actor. “ You have necnsed } adoptingsher as a daughter. © stherefore, she had 
1d threatened me; in aamoment y6h sock tow yielded t6 the temptatien. o: Brovilirs whose 
secrets and to patronise me. Tow t, but | love was necessary bor thon ef life iteclfaud!‘hnd coms 
1 have answored? For your*hoeusations, threats,| scntedtoghe secret marriage, she wae not prepared — 
eajoleries, I have only scorn; for your actions I shall} indeed she had not the moral courage—to own what sho 
ivo—revengo! had done. More than this, Aurelia was proud; she 
It was in his best stage manner; but it did not pro-| was also luxurious in her tastes; and she was not blind 
juite the effect intended. enough to throw to the winds the advantayes which her 
“Huough,” said the stranger; “here is a mystery position secured to her. 
which | cannot at this moment fathom., It must be| From these mingled feelings sprang her alarm, 
lved; but you are in no mood to-night toenter onthe} With the desper: tion of terror, therefore, she again 
diseussion it will involve, I, too, am strangel y moved;| endeavoured to stop the vehicle ; but this time the 
bas we must mect again. This is my card. p resent it driver paid no attention whatever to her entreaties. 
whon you will, and f shall receive you. Meanwhile, if| He refused to stop; and, on the contrary, only urged 
you are a Greville, you will know how to act in the} his horse intoa smarter gallop. 
iv of this night; if not, I re peat the warning Lhave| ‘“ We are prisoners!” cried Aurelia, addressing her 
red.” attendant; “ but no; I will not be det ‘ained ever here 
With these words he left the spot. against my will!” 
Tho actor hesitated a moment as to the course he} “ What would you do?” demanded the woman, in 
‘would 1e. His impulse was to follow and watch | alarm. 
t ian who had so strangely int erfere d; buton second} “Do!” answered Aurelia, her eyes flashing and her 
wuts he retraced his steps to the Badger. | bosom heaving, “ I will jump from it, if I dash mysclf 
fe meant mischief,” he muttered to himself, “ and} to pieces 
yd ve spoilt my game. Strange that two words | She had her hand upon the door. 
' way dr. wi a hi s fangs !” The attendant had risen, and laid her hands im- 
Uadlor the lamp of the Badg x he paused, and looked | ploringly upon the shoulder of the wilful girl; when, 
a the egrd whieh had been placed in his bands, chi ancamg to look up, Aurelia saw that the swift ly-pass- 
‘The nowe upon it was “Sir Melchior Grange,” and | ing glare of the cab-lamps flashed upon a muilied ficure, 
tha ad D neilled in the corner. | who at that moment emerged from «a side-street. 
‘Sur M lchior Grange!” exclaimed the actor, v ainty| This apparition raised its hand by way of signal. 
endear ng to recall the mame to his recollection.| Instantly the cab stopped, and the door was opene od. 
* Alight here,” said a strange voice, “and return: by 
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‘If Lh “d heard it, 1 could not have forgotten a name 


so peculiar, 
him on our ecent ? How, in the fiend’s name, did he 


Who is he, then? What could have put 











the garden entrance whence you came. Keep your own 
| counsel; trust no one, and least of all—Horace Greville.” 


It was'the man who had made the signal who spoke. 
and as he coneluded he disappeared. As soon as they 
had alighted, theseab also polled off, leaving the two 
Wome standing together in the road. 

“Ob, M: urtha!”? evied Aurcliagvas sdonens her asto. 
nishment would permit, ‘whatel What is thé®incaning 
vi thus mystery? We are discovered—we siail be be 
traye vd. ‘ai 

* It was, perhaps, a friend,” answered the woman, 

“No,” cried Aurelia; “it is no friendly voice that 
would: arouse subpicion in my breast against Horace 
Greville—against my husband.” 

It was with a strange, halt-pleased, half-frichtened 
sense that she uttered this name. It orn? the tali 
manic word that opened a fresh vista in her lif “* My 
, | husband—ny husband !” she repeated, as they neared 
‘| the house, and striking across’ the lawn, stole in through 

the garden-door. “ My husband!” she murmured, as 
| she sought the seclusion of her own room. 

And when, an.hour later, Lady Grace entered, and, 
| with a smile of peculiar sigmiticance, said— 

“ Remember, Aurelia, we tak the first train” — 

And when she answered frankly, ‘* Yes, mamma,’ 

The thought which cheered, sustained, inspire vd he er, 
was still thigt ) w! 

“They may tear me from his side, banish me for 
ever from his presence,’ she excl: timed ; * but he is 

still—myhusband!” 

And in this illusion she slept. 


CILAPTER XXXTI. 
THE BLUE WINE. 
Tie next day had come. 

After the apparition which had so powerfully moved 
her, Violet had sunk into a slumber which more re 
sembled stupor than natural rest. She did not dream; 
she was unconscious alike of inncr sensations and of 
outward influences. 

Such slumbers succeed great mental : oy roles 
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follow, also, violent emotions of any kind Thos y pare 
take less of ‘sloep than of lethargy. 
‘When she awoke the sun was shining; the sky was 


blue above her head; the green leaves ilickered in the 
light ; the larks were singing above the Heath—it was, 
in fact, noon-day. 

She kmew this less by the radiance and the warmth 
than fromthe absenee of shadows in all surrounding 
things. Only under tie tent was there shelter from the 
blinding light; and even there the shadow was not 
cool. ‘The sun’s rays pouring upon the tent rendered it 
like an oven. 

Stepping forth into the sunshine, Violet g: 
ously around her. «Not a form met her View 5 not a 
sound disturbed herar bat the sinving of t 
and the hum of inseets‘in tho balmy air. 

* Alone!” she oried, alarmed at : 
deserted, “not one to cheeror to protect me ?” 

In the first moment the sense of utter loneliness only 
oppressed her; but, as sho stood gazing ov } 
lleath, the feeling of a gr ief greater even t 
ted Which had for days oppressed her st 


min 
* xh?” she exclaimed, “I remember. 1] 


dream—no e. Iwas awake, a id I 
him beet tne 

PheethOaght of this was so painful, that, briglt os 
was the sunshinefitéun yViolet shuddered. Apart 


zed anxi- 














3 no 


wa 
belie 


‘eets’| from other considerations, tho man’s nocturnal visit to 


the encam oa to awaken suspicion 


Meet 


and alarm, 
* What could be his 0 here, with thes » people, 
and at sich da egho asked herself; “2 nd the 
| words they nttered=-what did they mean? ‘ Mother! 
he called her, and she answered as 2 mother answers 
her child—she called him ‘ Horace.’ Surely, surely, 
thote is some mystery here? And yet,” she adde 
after a moment's reflection, ‘ I cannot doubt thaé this 
woman is my mother—since sho herself gave me proofs 
which I did not seek; and I dare not throw a doubt 
upon the memory of my benefactor.” 
At the mention of Colonel Heartlaw, the bitter tears 
cour sed down her cheeks 
“TI cannot suspect him of any connivance for my in- 
jury; and I cannot, { musi not forget, that his death 
: 
has given to my simple promise more than the sacred 
ness of an oath. Yes; I have sworn to thee, oh, my 
han father!” she cried, dropping unot » knee 
han father: she cried, dropping upon one knee, 


tau 


ed, 


more 
“to love and to wed this man; and, Heaven helping 
me, I will keep my.oath !” 

Some hours had elapsed, and tho sun was slready 
dropping red into the-west, when she who was called 


the Witch of the Evil Eyo returned. ‘ 
The. woman was /unnsually stern and reserved; and 
it was evident.to Violet that something had. oc eanred 7) 
urb and distress her, But whatever. i nigh, herve 
been, she d id not refer to it. She merely uttered aji@w 
words upon the coldness of the night, and busied he 
self in kindling the fire of dry twigs and biunchkes, be- 
side the: flames .of which she crouched. with.mamilest 
satis faction. 
** Aro ye not cold, child—cold } 
nN mother,” answered the pirl,.abstreetedly. 
‘And what have ye eaten? Nothing ?.. See, heres 
food, and wine—wine that will make your eyes glistem 
and you heart, leap, as a maiden’s shoul d when her lover 
comes, 


di 






?” sheasked at length. 
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She produced from a hamper, as she spoke, the re- 
nains of a rousted ehieken and a bottle of rare wine. 

Vaint, hungryyand wretched, Violet did not decline 
to partake of these unexpected dainties. But they were 
unshared. 

Jt was a peculiarity of the woman—who. sat there 
caving into the flames.as if they were a book in which 
so read, and watching-theeurling smoke as if it bodied 
forth the tenants of an invisible world—that she was 
never seen to eat or drink. Whatever sustenance she 
had, she partook of alone. Whatever fed the warm 
current of life in that:mumniy form, or lent the won- 
drous lustre %to.thosée mysterious eyes, was her secret, 
aud newmortal it. ; 

During the ast the woman was silent, and ap- 
parently tooubsorbed te notice what passed around her ; 
iolet concludedyshe. pointed to the almost un- 
tusted wineavith amaimperious gesture. 

‘* Drink of it,” she ‘Gt will refresh you.” 

The girl did noteventure to diso nd drained the 
litde vessel which served her as a drinkimg-cup. _ 

“Good,” said the woman; you slept last night, 
Violet?” she asked, after a pause. 

‘ Yes,” answ Violet. “ur 
“And soundly? You did not dream?” 


“ 4 little—a very little. 

“ Of whom ? of whom?” ‘6 deem 

«“ ing. to the camp/?. -- 
you saw him P” 


“ Aye, on 

“ But fora 2k Re 

“ His face was white—his eyes large and lustrous; 
lis figure spectral ?” 

“ All this was-so.” ‘ ac that 

“ And then pomeeeents. Tell me—tell me that 
which you overheard ?” 

“ Indeed-———” ti sre 

“Nay, youmust have: listened. The . ane 
curious and quick of ear. You listened—come, his 
words, his words?” " ot.” * Le toe, 

* Indeed, I heard none,” answered Violets ‘Taras 

- Sh, mpl 


BUA 


tho vision of a moment—vague, shadowy, indistinet— 
aud I relapsed into deep sleep.’is . 

‘The Witch looked at the speaker fora amnomentyom 
read in her pale face, glowagtim-the firelight, a trepi- 
dation which she in vain endeayoured to conceal. 

“ Girl,” she cried, ia a voica fierce withanger, “ you 
re deceiving me! You heard more, and you remember 
sore. In a word, you did not dream—you saw; you 
idl not fancy—you played the listener.” 

The indignation which unjust suspicion ever awakens 
. young and the ingenuous, mantled the cheek of 

islet. 

“ You are cruel, mother,” she said. 

“No; but.I would bo satisfied.” 

“You have my word,” rejoined the other. 

“Yes; but I need more. See!” 

As she spoke, she took the wine from the spot on 
which Violet had placed it, and pouring out a cup of 
the rich fluid, held it toward her companion. 

“ Drain this,” she said, “and as you do so, pray, if you 
dare pray, that it may noftrish you if you have spoken 
truly—poison you if you have lied.” 

Violet took the cap, and her first impulse was to raise 
it to her lips in attestation of the truth; but in the 
very act she paused, and dashed it to the ground. 

“No, motlier,” she cried, with flashing eyes, “ you 
have my word—you have enough.” 

For a moment the motherand the child gazed fixedly 
oné at the other, then the woman held ont her hand. 

“Yes, Violet,” she said, “I have enough. I am 
satisfied.” ; 

Then turning to the fire,.she muttered, inly, “ She 
need drmk no more; films ure rising in her eyes; she 
will soon sleep as she slept last night.” 

And in this the woman was not deceived ; for before 
long, symptoms of drowsiness, the effects of a narcotic 
administered in the wine, began to manifest tleniselves, 
They were not powerful, for, in fact, the girl had taken 
but little; but they were quite sufficient to induce 
deep, and she soon sank exhausted upon the rug on 
which she sat. 

For some hours she was ignorant of what passed 
around her, 

When next she grew into consciousness, the evening 
had passed into the dead of night. ‘The fire was extin- 
guished; and the light of its flames was poorly compen- 
tated for by that of the moon, over which clouds were 
passing rapidly before a freshening breeze. 

Whero Violet rested, light scarcely penetrated ; for, 
to. her surprise, she had been moved bodily from the 
+ a on which she had fallen asleep, to the interior of 

he tent. 

The aperture in the rough drapery, however, enubled 
tho young girl to look forth ;'and im doiug so sho per- 
ceived the outlines of two figures defined against the 
wild night sky. : 

One of them was' the crouching, hooded form which 
the knew so well; the other was that of the man whom 
she had beheld with terrgr, in vision or in waking—sho 
know not which—-om-the preceding night.’ And,us she 
then beheld them, so' they‘new- again appeared to ber, 

nding ono toward the other, engaged in earnest con- 
verse; . - 
The nigh$ was still, save the occgsianal guste.,tling 
swept momio cud whirliag the dead leavesand the 
dustin eddying rine, * It wus still enongh for voigés to 
be heard in that desert place, however low they might 


er % the 


& 
n 

} 
a 





be pitched; still enough, at all events, for occasional 
sentences to reach the 7 drowsy ear of the listener. 

“ You saw her,” she heard the woman say; “saw her 
sleeping by the lantern-light, and you can’t say but she’s 
a beauty.” 

* Well enough,” she heard the man answer, care- 
lessly. — 

“Aye, and she’ll be rich enough*F tellyyou so] 
who don’t speak without book. . She’llybe sfuir ‘and 
rich—fair and vich, Horace, and shé may be yours {’’ 

* That’s,al ene tobe dee: _y =~ * but mt 
this momentsherhappens to be dair an = ir an 
penniless ; wbdethet wouldn’t suit my k by long 
odds. 1d eyther wait.” . 

“ Wait! avhatgtill the golden moment’s'past ?*till the 
fruit’s vipejsand plucked by other » No, no! 
this is the tima®; ‘this is the chanee I’ve waited and 
waited for anditGmay never come again, I hadn't 
hoped»meve tliak @hat your good looks and your for- 
tune, withiwhatel gamhdo, would help you towin her. 
But DestiiychasewOrked for you, boy; it’s rolled tho 


gotenyball ma frm aad you mmst pick it up.” 
oe Yes; wh kpowdt's cold,” he replied; “ But you 
dream you see fenttinessin empty money-bags. » This 
golden belt that youbdiave chatteredio/—where ig it ?”’ 

“ Within cluteh, Horace ;owithin yourelutch ?” 
' “ Nonsense it has novexistence, m rs brai 
pane as golden heiress; what is she? ‘Amr outcast 
° Ls" TORT ee.” 

* To-day.an cutcast ;.t0-mortew a princess?” re 
» There was acontident, Bre etic tone inthese,words, 
which-apparently silence © younger speaker for a 
momenty ih vo te vee. @2 rege 

bes avould have modo ?”’ he askedeat ? , 
aa What! %Wiolet heard the woman answer ; “ what, 


one as she is, deserted as shoig#’” he asked, ey 

Ayd, were.she: wenty times-thepoor,wrongedl,: 

aoest you:think hen. You do uot-read-the: future, 
; seen In the light of that, the present is not 


what it seems.” ee ch ee al asst 
vfubsh: prophetic, replied 5. 

time,has come for action. Pin amarked man—a doomed 
iuepfotane nt L know, and I daré not live inthis place. 
I must strike a blow for fortune, and away ; it don’t much 
matter where, but it must be where I can feel sate— 
where I don’t see the glitter of a dagger at every turn.” 

Ife shuddered and turned while speaking, as if he 
haif-felt the blade of the assassin at his ear. 

* Be it so,” Violet heard the Witch answer; “ make 
this girl yours, and you will have the power to drag 
her heed you will,” 

Throughout this conversation, Violet felt instinctively 
that she was the subject of it, and that it was her fate 
which was being thus coolly decided. In listening to his 
words, all the aversion which she had from the iirst felt 
toward this man appeared to grow and intensily within 
her, Every word revealed to her a callous heart, a 
nature utterly selfish.. And now that the moment seemed 
approaching when Fate itself threatened to bring about 
the climax she feared, yet regarded as inevitable, every 
moment increased her anguish. 

“J cannot meet-him! I cannot listen to him!” she 
mentally exclaimed. “ At least, I must gain some re- 
spite from this trial.” 

Even while this thought swept through her brain, 
she listened—she could not help listening to what passed 
so near her. , 

“ Bat why this. girl?” the actor said. “ Why: not 
another? Why not. she who. has already attained to 
rank and station, and-who would be content to die 
trampled beneath my feet ” 

* She?” cried the gipsy. “Do you dare —— 

* Why not P” 

* Have warned you in vain 

As to that ——’ 

“ Horace,” cried the woman, fiercely, “ disobey mo in 
this, and a life’s repentance will not redeem the horror 
of the past!” 

The actor hesitated ; he seemed about to speak, but 
feared to do so. Ho was, in fact, on the verge of con- 
fessing what had passed at the Badger two nights be- 
fore; but awe of the woman, and the reeollection of the 
stranger who had denounced his conduct, alike deterred 
hin. 
“ No,” he thought, “I can keep that as a hold upon 
the girl, and either marry her in earnest or cast her off, 
as it may happen.” 

Thus resolved, he did not pursue the offensive theme. 

* You have this girl here?’ he asked, abruptly. 

“Yes: in the tent.” 

Sho has heard what has passed.” 

“ No; she drank of the blue wine.” 

She sleeps, then?” 

‘* Soundly.” 

As she spoke, the woman ‘stepped te the tent, and 
with: her Jong, lithe arm lifted the loose eurtain which 
swung at the arched entrance tg it. At the same mo- 
ment the moon burst from the rack of clouds Gene 
witch it fad long struggled, and its bright light fille 

tent ereh ene amt pee 
Tho actor stooped, peered‘in.at the spot whero Violet 
had reposed, they started back. 

Mother,” ba said, “ the girl is fone!” 

© Gone?’ ie 

It wus the tfath—tho tent was-empty! 

(To be continued in our next.) 
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THE PATROL’S STORY. 
A TRUE NARRATIVE, 

SEVERAL years ago, shortly after my appointme 
the post of patrol to the parish of Kempcon, « 
of a pomeey atrocious character occurred in 
ndighbourhoed. ‘There lived in a small house . 
side the town—about half-e-mile from it—a 
woman of a very eccentric turn ofmind, who p 
or was stp to possess, a very extensive 
pe and money. This supposition was stren 
y the fact-that her husband had been a silv: 
and jeweller, and he had died shortly after retiri 
that house. 

Bo this as it may, Mrs, Clayton led a very seclu 
life, received no visitors, and guarded her hou. 
such jealous care, that no one suw beyond tl 
door. « The house itself, notwithstanding its near 
mity to the town, was very lonely; it stood n 
river, and lying some hundrod yards from the li 
was partly concealed by large trees and ever 
No letters ever arrived for Mrs. Claytom,nop, (| 
the years of her widowhood, was @ Siapledndivic 
known to enter her house. When thésbedy . 
husbandbwas conveyed to the gravesithedewer wi 
were secured by the shutters, and svar wince | 
shutters had remained closed; n © a 
tion offrate-collectors, or othr ee 
there, was she known to open thedodamguard.< 
chain. She usually walked to thdwallage onc: 
te procure her provisions, whenrhereattive \ 
description Gleslated to cause thé webserver to 
heras sunk in the lowest depths of poverty, 0! 
there were not wantingimany evil reports touc!: 
means by which she had acquiredsherwealt!:, 1: 
she was in the habit of holding meetings com 
inhabitants of the lower world im her House; 011 | 
he sufficiently uncharitable and credulous t: 


em. 

The house in which tle murder was perpetra 
at the junction of my mgbtly round with that . 
fellow-patrol, and we drequent|y amet at Lhet spo 
eleven or twelve o'elocks On. tho night of tho «| 
made my way: toythe’ rendezvous, but my com 
not there; censequently, after Waiting « shor' 
turned my horse’s head, and trotted up th: 
green lane that led to Mrs. Clayton’s don 
being my usual practice. The soft turf go « y 
mutiled the sound of my horse’s hoots, that i \ le 
to: hear a distant clock strike twelve; and soon afier, 
when I was about twenty yards from the house belore 
me, I was startled. to observe a light shining from an 
upper window. I say startled, because I never observed 
such a thing at an hour so advanced in that house 
before; so, reining in my horse, I regurded it with parti- 
cular attention. lbwas rather dim, and the light was 
evidently being moved to different parts of the room; 
but owing to the bearer keeping it between himself 
and the window, I could not see whether it was borne 
by man.or woman. I rode to the gurden-raile, whieh, 
however, kept me a good distance from the house, and 
watched the light with the utmost anxicty until it dis. 
appeared. But not for long; it appeared shining trom 
the adjoining windew, by which I knew at once it 
had been carried from one room into another. It ap- 
parently was placed.on the table in the centre of the 
chamber, and immediately the figure of a man was 
retlected upon the blind. Shortly, another figure ap- 
peared faciug him, in evident. agitation; I could see 
the shadow of a womun in a large cap, His gestures 
seemed of a threatening character, and she 1 peatedly 
raised.one hand to his face, seeming to defy him. J 
could not hear their voices, but L watched with intense 
anxiety; foralthough nothing had transpired to way- 
rant my interference, 1 seemed instinctively to know 
that mischief was impending. ‘They remained talking 
for. about.a quarter-of-un-hour, when the womun sud. 
denly raised her hand, which grasped «a Jong horse- 
pistol, or some such weapon, and immediately there was 
a smotlered report, followed by instant darlkue 

T immediately dismounted, and altempted to seale the 
garden-fence, but its height andthe darkness rendered 
this all but impossible. At sb ten lon: minutes 
elapsed before 1 succeeded in my purpose, wlien rtn- 
ning to the door I knocked. long and farigusl 
answer, was returned. The most profound 
reigned within, and not doubting that a fearful tragedy 
had occurred, 1 attempted to force the door. My« is, 
however, were fruitless, the lower windows were firmly 
secured, and tho house seemed impreguable. In this 
extremity, my best plan was to mount and rido t 
town. for-assistunce; and upon this retlection I inane. 
diately acted... I. soom returned avith three patrols, 
leaving a crowd of frightened townsisoll:, who had just 
turned ont of the various aleleuses, to hurry after we 
As we rode swiftly up.the. narrow lane, we ali four dis- 
tinotly saw oa light flash upon the blind of the window 
where.I had last seen it, but it. almost instantly disap- 
peared... Wo. forced, the. garden-gato.with w crowbar, 
ang with haste applied the same key to thadonse-daor. 

®, Lowoyct,, «lefied ous united.efoyta od lone, thut 
those who lad icllowed: us pon feot arrived betere we 
coyld cffect.an entrance. » We then bastily ran upsiairs 
with our. lates wad often examining one-L» two 
roa’, Wo hit wpoy.the one ia svhigh the futul strugulo 
hod takeniplace....Heva we, hud tully,expeeted: tortind 
the body of the man. Taneids our surprise end horror 
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when we found the reputed miser stretched upon the 
hearth in her bedclothes, lifeless. Two terrible stabs in 
her throat at once indicated the means by which she 
had met her death, and her right a, yet firmly 
grasped a pistol, her long fingers closed round the 
trigger, whilet her left hand held a quantity of human 
hair, which she beyond doubt had torn from the head 
of her murderer. 

The surgeon pronounced life quite extinct, and we 
immediately imstituted a close examination of the pre- 
mises. A forcible entrance had been made through a 
cellar-window, which was level with the ground; and 
it was probably through this the ruffian had made good 
his escape, whilst we were forcing the door. On the 
stairs we found a knife, deeply stained with blood, with 
a long string to it, such as ne he usually wear on board 
ship. This was the only trace beside the hair that we 
could discover ; and as nothing, so far as we could see, 
had been taken away, we anticipated the utmost diffi- 
culty in securing the miscreant, 

I will not pause to speak of the excitement that 
prevailed next day—the empannelling of the jury, 
und of the crowds that thronged the Ped we! 
of the house. A woman, the keeper of a low tavern, 
came forward and stated the knife found had been in 
possession of a sailor in her house the night of the 
murder, and that he left her house at ten o'clock, just 
two hours previous to the murder. She gave a minute 
description of the man, describing him to be short of 
stature, with sunburnt, deeply-marked features ; and 
further, that he had an anchor marked on his hand in 
blue ink. This was very important, and two active 
detectives forthwith proceeded to act upon it, and no 
doubt was entertained but that he must speedily be 
captured. Upon this the jury adjourned for two days, 
and I was deputed to guard the premises at night, 
whilst a comrade had charge of them during the 
day. 

The gossips were much disappointed when an inven- 
tory of the furniture, &c., was taken; for, instead of 
there being countless thousands in plate, there was but 
two hundred pounds’ worth; but it was also proved 
that there were four thousand pounds placed to her 
credit in the bank of Wilts, all of which became the 
property of the crown, no next of kin coming forward 
to claim it 

It is not agreeable, under any circumstances, to take 
charge of a house at night, but it is much less so when 
an appalling murder has been committed in it. In spite 
of the utmost resolution, all sorts of strange thoughts 
rack the brain ; every sound hus something weird about 
it, and the hours seem to pass on leaden wings. This 
was the first time such a duty had fallen to my share, 
and I resolved to be as comfortable as circumstances 
would permit. In furtherance of this design, I pro- 
vided inyself with some spirits, tobacco, and the county 


paper, and as soon as my companion had departed I 












THE MURDERER STFALS FROM HIS RETREAT 





made up a large fire, secured everything to my satsfac- 
tion, and sat down before it. Before I proceed further, 
it is necessary for me, in order that I may be fully 
ae to briefly describe the arrangements of the 
nouse,. 

There were three rooms upstairs, and a similar num- 
ber below, with a large cellar for the basement. Any- 
one entering the house, to reach the upper rooms, must 
pass through the back-parlour, into which the stairs 
opened. Consequentiy, this parlour, which I appro- 
priated for my sitting-room, had two dvors facing each 
other, or nearly so; one opening to the stairs, the other 
into the hall, with the cellar-steps at the side. This 
parlour was very scantily femniched, containing little 
else save a deal table and one or two chairs: the former 
was placed under the window, beside the fireplace, 
naniices if I sat by it, I had one door behind me, and 
the other nearly facing me. With this explanation I 
will proceed. I laid my pistols on the table, trimmed 
my lantern, lighted it, and put it aside, so that, in case 
of emergency, I could lay my hand on weapons and 
light readily, though what I had to fear I could not 
define. I smoked a good many pipes, and I am afraid 
drank more spirits than was altogether wise; conse- 
quently, as my watch indicated that time was approach- 
ing eleven, I began to feel very drowsy, and, Santen 
back in the chair, I sank into a deep sleep. I slept for 
about an hour, when I was awakened by a log of wood 
falling out of the grate ; and as I was about to replace 
it, I distinctly heard a dull sound overhead, as if a per- 
son had stumbled over something. I listened, but not 
hearing it again, I concluded I was mistaken, and de- 
termined not to sleep. I got up, poked the fire vigo- 
rously, coughed loudly, and then resumed my seat, and 
tried to fix my attention on the newspaper. 

I could not help feeling very uncomfortable, though ; 
for the room over the parlour was the one in which the 
body of the murdered woman lay, and all sorts of 
absurd speculations were running through my mind; so 
that very soon the paper slipped from my fingers, and 
if I was not exactly alien, was quite unconscious of 
everything around me. Suddenly I was aroused by a 
sound that sent an electric shock through every nerve in 
my body. I may perhaps have mentioned that the stairs 
were very old and rickety, and that it was impossible to 
descend them without causing them to creak loudly. 
I was instantly wide awake, with every faculty fully 
roused; for I ) Pom too plainly to admit of the least 
doubt, a stealthy step on the stairs. The little door at 
the foot was partly opened, but it could not be opened 
to its ful] width, without knocking down a chair t I 
had accidentally placed near ; still, as it turned towards 
me, any person on the other side of it could easily watch 
me through the space between the hinges. this 
idea struck me I sat quite still, feigning sleep, whilst 
the blood was rushing wildly through every vein; but 
I warily watched the door. About ten minutes passed 

















in torturing suspense, then the bottom stair cracked, 
and the door slightly moved. I am bound to confess 
that I was shghtly agitated, not to say alarmed ; for, 
be it remembered, I was in a lonely country house, the 
scene of a dreadful tragedy ; and I could not by any 
means be sure as to whom my invisible visitant was. 
Still, self-preservation demanded that I should be cool 
and collected, and ready to spring to my feet at a mo- 
ment’s notice. I patiently waited. The door opened 
slowly—inch by inch—then came suddenly against the 
chair with a noise. I pretended it had roused me, and 
seized the opportunity to assume a better position for 
reaching my pistols, and then remained quiet. Ten 
minutes or more passed, then a human hand was passed 
through the aperture of the partly-opened door, and 
was laid on the chair to cautiously remove it. My er 
cited nerves refused to be longer controlled. I 

my pistol, fired at the hand—missed it—rushed to the 
door, but saw no one! Then, taking my second pistol, 
I took the candle and hurried up the stairs. The door 
of the chamber in which the murdered woman lay was 
open, although I had carefully closed it; but not a 
sound disturbed the awful mlence. Ah! had I known 
then the imminence of the danger that threatened me 
at that moment, I might well have trembled! I 
irresolute, not knowing what to do, when a loud knoek- 
ing sounded upon the house-door. I reached it in 
second, and opening it, discovered two constables with 
excited and anxious faces. They had come round to 
see if things were all right, and were ee the 
house when the report of my pistol reached them. To 
their hurried questions as they followed me into 
parlour, I gave equally hurried rephes, and as con 

as possible related me Se had happened. They look 
at each other, glanced at me, and dubiously at the half- 
emptied spirit-bottle, then laughed aloud. 

“Why, Maitland,” said one of them, “ what’s this 
you've | Fos dreaming? Faith! it’s just lucky it was 
not the superintendent that came, or he’d have looked 
twice at yonder brandy-bottle ! ’ 

“Tf you don’t believe it,” said I, seizing the candle, 
“come up and search the place. Do you think I am 
mad ?” 

I led the way up the narrow stairs, followed by my 
comrades, who were inclined to treat the matter with 
levity exasperating in the extreme. } 

I had reached the top, and was in the act of entermg 
the chamber, when the candle was knocked out of my 
hand, and a tremendous blow from a powerful arm 
stretched me on the floor. A dark body rushed past 
me, and, coming violently in collision with the conste- 
bles on the stairs, they fell heavily, and rolled into the 
sitting-room, whilst a strange voice was vociferating 4 
volley of oaths and curses. Collecting my scatter 
faculties, I rushed down, and, taking my lantern which 
stood on the mantel-shelf, I turned on the light, 
beheld an amazing scene. My two companions wer? 
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LORD AND LADY HAUTEVILLE MEET MRS, CROFT AT THE BALL. 


stretched on the floor, one of them firmly grasping a 
disguised sailor, who was making desperate eftorts 
to tear himself from the patrol’s resolute grasp, 
whilst the other was so shaken by the fall as to be in- 
capable of moving. I lost no time in assisting to cap- 
ture the sailor, and in five minutes we had him safely 
bound hand and foot. We were all more or less in- 
jared, but a glass of brandy restored us in some degree, 
and we at once saw how matters stood. There lay, in 
impotent and sullen fury, the man after whom > 
was such a vigilant search, and who was the actual 
murderer. Whilst we imagined he was miles from the 
spot, if not upon the ocean, he had never been out of the 
house! Concealed in a narrow closet in the chamber 
upstairs, the door of which so exactly tallied with the 
wainscoting-panels, that when shut it had missed our 
notice, he had safely escaped us for the time. Three 
days’ and nights’ confinement without food, and left to 
his own thoughts, had rendered him desperate ; and he 
had endeavoured to effect his escape whilst I slept. 
His escape was of course frustrated, and he was in due 
time brought to trial. He confessed everything, only 
urging in palliation of the murder, that he had no in- 
tention of destroying his victim until she fired at him, 
and narrowly escaped killing him; then, every bad 
ion in his nature being awakened, her death almost 
lastantly followed. A.C. U. 





A Wortp witnout Sunpay!—Think how the ab- 
straction of the Sunday would hopelessly enslave the 
working-classes, with whom we are identified. Think 
of labour thus going on in one monotonous and con- 
tinous and eternal cycle—limbs for ever on the rack, the 
fingers for ever playing, the eye-balls for ever straining, 
the brow for ever sweating, the feet for ever plodding, 
the brain for ever throbbing, the shoulders for ever 
drooping, the loins for ever aching, and the restless 
mind for ever scheming. Think of the beauty it would 
efface, of the merry-heartedness it would extinguish, of 
the giant strength it would tame, of the resources of 
nature it would exhaust, of the aspirations it would 
crush, of the sickness it would breed, of the projects it 
would wreck, of the groans it would extort, of the lives 
it would immolate, of the cheerless graves it would 
prematurely dig. See them toiling and moiling, grind- 
ing and hewing, weaving and spinning, sowing and 
gathering, mowing and reaping, raising and building, 
digging and planting, unloading and storing, striving 
and struggling—in the garden, in the field, in the gra- 
tary and in the barn, in the factory and in the mill, in 

warehouse and in the shop, on the mountain and in 
the ditch, on the roadside and in the wood, in the city 
and in the country, on the sea and on the shore, 
om the earth in days of brightness and of gloom. 

at a sad picture the world would present if we had 
no Sunday ! 





GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY. 


BY MRS. H. M. GORDON SMYTHIES, 


Author of “Our Mary; or, Murder will Out,” “‘ The Girl we 
Leave Behind us,’ *‘ Lovers and Fortune-Hunters,” &c., &c. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
THE LOVERS’ PARTING. 
**Oh, these are partings such as rend 
The life from out young hearts; for who can guess 
If ever more shall meet those mutual eyes, 
Since upon dawn so sweet, such awful morn can rise ?”” 
Brroy. 
“ Has your ladyship seen the new English beauty?” 
said a foreign Duke, in French, to a lady, passée, blonde, 
and with some remains of beauty, who, with a hand- 
some, beautifully dressed daughter on her arm, and a 
diplomatic, pale, stern-looking husband by her side, 
had just arrived at the ball. 

“No; I have seen nothing very beautiful, or very 
new,” languidly replied the lady. ‘What is her name ?” 

“Ah! that I cannot tell you,” said the Duke ; “ but 
if your ladyship will accept my arm, I can lead you to 
the quadrille where she is dancing; and I think you 
will own that 3 more lovely creature never came even 
from the Isle of Beauty.” 

“ And is this miracle of loveliness well-dressed ?”’ 

**Exquisitely! Nothing in the room approaches her 
in this respect, your ladyship and your fair daughter of 
course excepted.” 

“ And how does she dance ?” 

* Admirably !—with an ease, a grace, and a lightness 
quite inexpressible.” 

Her ladyship’s curiosity was excited. She had hoped 
and expected that her own daughter would have been 
the belle of that ball; and as she was a remarkably 
handsome girl, a very fine dancer, and tastefully 
set off, perhaps, had Edith not been present, she 
might have carried off the palm for beauty and grace. 

The crowd, which had closed round the quadrille to 
see Edith, made way for the Duke (himself an ambas- 
sador), and for the lady on his arm, and the young belle 
on hers ; the stern, diplomatic husband was close beside 
them. Edith at that moment was gracefully advancing 
alone in [’Eté to meet Arthur. A soft blush mantled 
her fair cheek as she raised to his, eyes full of the light 
of love. 

“She is indeed a beautiful person!” said the lady. 
“ For once, Duke, my expectations are surpassed. Who 
is that elegant young man with whom she is dancing ? 
and, above all, who is the lovely creature herself? I 
have a fancy I have seen that sweet face before, but I 
cannot remember where.” 

“Twill go and inquire of our noble hostess,” said the 
Duke. 





Presently he returned. 

“The name of la belle Anglaise,” he said, “is Miss 
Edith Lorraine; and she is here with a Mrs. Croft, and 
that lady’s son and daughter. The son is that young 
man whom your ladyship admired just now ; the daugh 
ter is that pretty, sprightly little brunette in amber 
crape, with the wreath of yellow roses in her black 
hair. See! she is now balancéing to lrer partner, the 
young Marquis of Dunstanburgh. But what ails your 
i dyship? Are you not well ?” 

The Duke might well ask that question, for Lady 
Hauteville (the reader has probably suspected that it 
was she), yes, Lady Hauteville, Edith’s mother, ha 
eeen her child for the first time for many a long yeer 
The little, wan, moen-eyed, carrotty cripple, whom she 
so heartlessly sent from her, now dances gracefully 
before her, in fuce and form the loveliest creature she 
had ever beheld. 

The Duke has been called away to escort his Duche 
to her carriage; convulsively Lady Hauteville clutches 
the arm of her pale, stern husband. 

“ Hanteville,” she whispers, “do you see that beauti 
ful girl in white, with the blush-roses ?” 

“ les ” 


He was laconic, but even he had been struck by 
Edith’s charms. 

“ She is Edith—our Edith! The little carrotty crip- 
ple has grown into that most beautiful of girls.” 

* Indeed, then, it’s high time we had her home.” 

"1 think so, too. Oh, that wily, designing woman— 
that base Mrs. Croft—how she bas deceived me!” 

“Nay, I remember she said Edith was strong and 
well. I think you have deceived yourself.” 

“That snob who is dancing with Edith is old Croft's 

ndson.” 

“Tush! I was thinking what an elegant young man 
he was. There is something about him that recall 
Ah! no matter—I am certain he is no snob.” 
* “Oid Croft’s grandson must be a snob,” said Lady 


Hauteville. 
* * x ‘ 


” * 

The dance was over. Lady Hauteville, leaning on 
the arm of the Duke, who had rejoined her, suddenly 
met with Mrs. Croft in the centre of a brilliant crowd 
of Parisian beaux and belles. The innate and cringing 
toadyism of Mrs. Croft’s nature was seen in the abject 
humility of her obeisance. Lady Hauteville treated 
with cold hauteur the woman to whom she had en- 
trusted her daughter. She never offered to shake hands 
with her, but requesting Mrs. Croft to follow her, led 
the way to an anteroom, and insolently announced her 
intention of resuming the guardianship of her daughter, 
and taking her back to England with her in a few days. 
Edith was then sent for; Lady Hauteville pressed her 
to her side, if not her heart, and Ida coldly embraced 
her long-absent sister. Edith could hardly repress 
her tears when she heard she was at once to take 
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leave of the Crofts, and 


, » aecompany her mother to the 

H 1 du Louvre J muned the affectionate girl to the 
} to bear Lady Hauteville so haughtily and coldly 
desiring Mra. C1 to send all Miss Edith Lorraine's 
t mura t hotel 

We will 1 1 rn to the ball-room,” said Lady 
Hau = “for your sister Ida is engaged for the 
t din 


cs So am I, mamma,” @aid Edith; and»befora her 


mother could question her or interposé, she ‘took the 
arin which Arthur, who was looking outfor her, offered, 
und was shut in with hin, by the brilliant crowd which 
r her out from her mother. 


Well were Arthar’s dark pres 
Arthur! he had not 
pened, He 


» the eold, fas 


Po 
hi 


“ 
entiments realised now. 
the least idea of-what had 
did not know—he hed net even guessed 
iionable, scornful lady was, who had 


| Edith aud himself so narrowly:during the last 


‘ led. They are to part—to parb atomed—that very 
j t, never to mect on an equality again! 

1, he Can sen 
i; will deop amid the flowers. of hemboucuet. 


of flowers; @ndethete-the pale ani hapless. lover: 
ge vow#ef eternal denstancy and <deathiless love ; 
panpingekisé-seals those vows. “Bhey were 
vingebbat alcove, when the Marquis of Dun- 
hh nppearbda’ 
in venteyy dady Ho uleville to con 
vide ut the suppesstable,”’ he said. ' 
piriger-is-escorting me thither,” said Edith, 
lingime to Arthur's arms 
lt that it was the last timéfor along, dreary, 
indetis period, that she would lean on: thatumenly 
urn, | look wp into that dear face, or heepressrthas 
{upor hand to lis side, and gaze into her glorious 


t paugs were in reserve for Edith, whether 
lad kept.a place for her and foréthe Mart 
ipper-tuble, with a haughty bow dismissed 
renin, begun in Love and Hope, ended 
id Di spur, . t 
i ', in spite of her mother’s sneering.suffprise and 
it Mrs. Croft, to take am affectionate 
| Gloriana; and holding out her hand to 

ian couraye for wlich we honour 


and one 


duct you to her 


} 
Viitt 


» Who 


I} 
ia . na 


| 

ih, 
all she could do to show her pre- 
y, her resolve; and the thought of 
d Arthur during many a long, sleepless 


er opera-cloi 
;wWa 


, ber CoOnslLan 


h feyyt 


39 # 
But he saw her no more, Lady Hauteville leit Paris 
y . "9 
suddenly—no one knew why; and Edith and Arthur 
were parted, 
a 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
THE DEPARTURE. 





“Sure "tist rious thing to die, my soul. 
What a 6trange moment mast it be, when near 
Thy journey's end, thou hast the gulf in view !— 
Th ut awfal prulf no mortal o'er repasa’d, 


T'o teli what's doing ou the other Bide,” 


Buiatrr,. 
Tue secret of Lady ILauteville’s sudden departure was 
not known in Varis for some time, but we have no wish 
to keep our doar reader in the dark, and therefore we 
will at once own that it was caused by a letter from a 
friend in the north, which announced that the Earl of 
Ipine had had an attuck of a kind very closely 
mbling a fit. 
Lady Hauteville did not communicate to Edith the 
tidings ula else she would have discovered 
au fact of which she had no idea; namely, that Edith 
was deeply aud affectionately attached to. her grand. 


hocks 
re 
| 


0 | iver 


futher. But uo details of her child’s outer or inner life, | Belvidera and Mrs. Haller.” 
during her abode with the Crofts, were known to Lady| _“ You will not really refuse to let me wish Mrs. 
Hauteville, Croft and her family good-bye, mamma?” sobbed 
Ihere had been ao time (much as her Ladyship af- | Edith. 
fected to despise Mrs. Croft) when (as girls) they had “ Indeed, I must do so, my love!” said Lady Haute- 
been alino 1 an eyuality; but that was before Sir| ville. “Mrs. Croft is a very vulgar person; she is, 
James Arinstr became a great man and a million. | besides, a very artful and double-dealing one! She has 
ive, Lady Uanuteville allected a total forretfulaess acted very untairly to me in keeping me in iguorance of 
ind an entire oblivion of those early days, of which, | your recovery, the entire disappearance of any defect in 
when she mol with Mra, Croft at Rockalpine, the | your figure or your walk, and tho singular change that 
latter had been so | d. When first Mrs. Croft tried | haa taken place in the colour of your hair and com- 
» recall to her ladyship’s mind that they had attended | plexion, Yes! she has behaved most treacherously by 
tho same dancing ol, and had met at the same | you and by me, in thus dooming you to so long and so 
friends’ Louses at Christmas, in Newcastle, Lady Haute- | close ay intimacy with her odious self, and her more 
ville cut her short by coldly saying—“‘I do not. re-| odious family. never can, and neyer, will, forgive 
memher the circumstanees to which you allude, Mrs.| her and I forbid you, Edith, on pain of my serious 
Cro fur my recollection gous, I was never per- | displeasure, ever to montion the name of ‘Croft’}1 
miited to visit any people who lived #m Neweastle.| in my prosenee! I am a most unhappy, disappointed 
Both Sir Ja and Lady Armstrong were so very par-j mother. Georgina—as you, my. Ida, well know, 
ticular with whom I associated.” | Edith does not—eloped with a soi-disant Count, whomT 
Ira. Croft had perception enough to deduce fromthis| verily believe to be nothing better than an Italian 


mark that Lady Hauteville was ashamed of her early | bandit—a wretch. with whom she. could not Ng 
to} wh i 





days aud their associations and she had tact enou 


lad hoped to build ap intimacy und 
> | » 1 i> ’ 

wath Jay Simalovion : 
When Lady Hautevillo coldly anpounced. to. her 


duughtors Ida wad Lich Uyat ibey mus: prepare at 
wow fy avcampny esto Qasignd,-the geek on. tLe 


pers 


her, a ked | 
and to hand her to the} 


Alas! his worst anticipatignsmee more than | 


He is so| her eyes, amd burning: crimsom, enffusing, her face. 
ly Sontrol hiv emotion; and her | “1 orget¢those, who nursed, loved, cherished,and com- 


’ d Lnee OVCT, wile evéry.other pair hastens to the Ww ho e pile sharp face and haloes it iagusted ond 
ver-room, Avthar leads Bdithintow deserted «alcove 


ters. Ida, quite thorough-bred in her coldness and im- 
passability, made no remark, no objection; one place 
was to her much the same as another, and as long as 
| she was surrounded by the same luxuries, the same 
amusements, it mattered not to her whether she was in 
London or Paris. Self, self, self! like so many of the 
daughters of fashion, vanity, and ambition, shedand no 
other idol, objeat, or consideration; if she caved for any- 
bodyibnt herselfpitiwas for her brother Brian. 
Edith, omthe contrary, eared little for herself. She 
was “ns warm and enthusiastic as Ida was cold and 
indifferent. ¢ i 
> *QhJ. mamma,” she exclaimed, “if we areypeally 
Poing’so soon, | hope you will let me drive atagneeto 
Mrs, Croft’s, to take ark of her, of Gloriana, ant” 
* And of that forward snob, Old’Croft’s gramdson?”’ 
sneered Lady Hauteville. -“‘ No! Inthank yous my love ; 
my creat wish isthot ‘you should, asdyuickly as'yom/con- 
venientlytanyferget the existence"@f those pleberms !” 
“ Pornret them!’ »oried Edith, the teamg rashin to 





forted méavhenrbwas tlic despisedbittle catretty cripple, 


the constant 
ot Mrs. Croft—forget Gloriana! 


ingedéyenber lown mother! 
; 


| estr 
Por 


| kindaess of years ! 
Oh, mivadnamiayl/ty 

“ Wellyif yomtannot forget those exquisite specimens 
of bow ton, @oed-breeding, and fashion, at any rate I 
hope you wilbiférget that ugly, pallid, low-bred young 
mony Old Cudf’s grandson! I really don’t know his 
namesl doubbeif he have one! I remember hearing 
something to thateffect, which, as I have so supreme a 
contempt for the whole Croft fumily, has quite eseaped 
my ipemory; bat 1 do remember albgorts of anpléasant 
ssories» about that young man’s mother, Old Groft’s 
day dluter—n vain, silly, low-born beauty,,and whom the 
late Lady Rockalpine foolishly educated and introduced 
esaslady, «bbelieve.she went wrongyand that in reality 
the younga + has no name}; But;whether he have 
or not, pray béhish him from your memory, Edith,even 
if the lovely: Mas. Groit is to bewfor, ever cushrined 
there! Vadearstomen are bad enougls; but a snobbish 
young man-oh! the idea of sueli a creature quite 
overpowers mo! My Ida,-hand me your vinaigrette. 
When I think of that young upstart, 1 famey 1:smell 
cigars, and onions and garlic, and cheese = | red her- 
rings, and beer, and «!l the horrible things such crea- 
tures delight in!” 

* Arthur is no snol 
Edith, with a flood 
never drinks, never t 
or red herrings; he 
quintessence of int 


iumma!” passionately exclaimed 

tears. “ Arthur never smokes, 
jches onions or garlic, or cheese 

s the soul of refinement—the 
vct—the pride and glory of his 
college and his tutors. ‘Twice Las he saved iny life at 
the imminent peril of his own! He is the noblest, 
bravest, most gifted, and best of men—the most refined 
and well-bred of gentlemen; whatever his parentage 
may be, Arthur is one of Nature’s noblemen! And he 
is so virtuous, so good, and speaks so tenderly of his 
mother, that 1, for one, can never belicve that she was 
aught but the angel of goodness aud purity he believes 
her to have been. Do not be angry, mamma, when I 
say that [ never, never can forget what he is, and what 
I owe him!” 

* You willfind you both must and can forget all about 
such a person!” said Lady Hauteville, as, reclining in 
an easy-chair, she gazed at Edith’s agitated features and 
manner with a cool mockery, which Ida’s handsome 
young face reflected in a softer sueer. 

“My Ilda,” continued Lady Hauteville, “Edith shall 
tuke a part in Lady Bessborough’s private theatricals. 
I’m sure she’}] make a great hit in high tragedy.” 

“J dare say sho will,’ coolly replied fair Ida, “ only 
I don’t think Lady Laura will resign in her favour.” 

“hen we'll have a performance at our own louse,” 
said Lady Hauteville; “I’m resolved Edith shall play 








VOIu, in juture, all reierenca to tho, past, upon ‘Sigh | . 
a friendship | eptey on your fourth season, unmarried; and pow yon, 





OS Opalac- : rocura 





t 


h@,I believe, tried to murder her; Augusta, Lady | 
Richlands, harbours her and defies me. You, lida, wil |i 
Edith, who er atone to mein some measure, and 
comfort my half-broken heart.and disappointed matey: 


are doomed to part; 
hs aon f 
shall meet agai. 


me for so long ago. 


bounds when he found th 
from his mother’s care. 
scription of the iasolence, coldness, and hauteur of 
Lady Hauteville’s behaviour to her at the amb 
ball, Roger Croft, as soon as he had taken a warm bath, 
and donned a recherché morning costume, resolved to 
hasten to the Hotel du Louvre to seo Edith, and 
endeavour to make a favourable impression on Lady 
Hauterille. 


the young Marquis was 
a carriage laden with luggage, which was to convey 
the Hauteville i 
to accept the } 


and Lord Magtovill son 
own, alWwaye ‘aifocted freat salty to ‘every member of 
the Croft fam alter, 


a 
you—you return to me, I say, all I could wish, I own 
in grace and beauty, but full of the most abject attach. 
ment to the plebeian family in which I so unfortunately 
placed you! Actually making your eyes red because | 
refuse to let you keep up an intimacy which any womay 
of fashion ought to blush toown! But, gentle as lam, 
I am very resolute—and when I say ‘xo,’ I mean it; 
therefore, while Lisette packs up your things, you, my 
Ida, and you, Edith, shall accompany me to Madame 

get's, to Palmyre’s,and to Laure’s. We must all give 
extetisive orders for next season; and if those great 
artistes see you, Edith, and study your face, hair, com. 
plexien, and figure, they will know, when you are out 
of meurning, what among the new fashions of nex 
spring will suit you.” 

“Out of mourning, mamma!” said Edith, who wag 
still weeping ; “| why should we go into mourning ¢” 

“ Didal say mourning ?’’cried Lady Hauteville, re. 
membering lerself. ‘ What could I have been think. 
ing of ?”? 

J hope there’s no chance of my having to go into 
mourning,” said Ida, withanore animation than she had 
shown hitherto. “I hate black, it does not become 

e ? 





© Bathe your eyes and change your dress, quickly, 
for thevcarriage is ‘waiting: and now, while I change 
my dress, do you put on your bonnets and mantles. Let 
down your veil, Edith,” said Lady Hauteville ; “ Inckily, 
I -perceive, you take after me, and can weep without 
oureyes.and nose getting red! That is what no ple. 
baie can dof \ It is a peculiarity that belongs e. 
clusively to the: thorough-bred and high-born!” 
Did Lady Iauteville try to deceive herself as well as 
her daughters? Cam she have forgotten that oue of 
hemgrandfathers had been a pitman, and the othera 
earpenter, and that, both her grandmothers had been 
maids of all-work in their youth ? 
Bafore Edith set out (will her parents and her si 
for Hngland (vid Calais), she snatched a few minutes to 
writ@i@note of afiectionate farewell to Mrs. Croft and 
Gloriana ; fdud-a note to him whom she, in spite of 


ex 
} 


ucT 





ol 
her méther’s:contempt, recognised as the affianced 
lover ofsiersyouth, and her destincd husband. Sho 
poured out her young heart to Arthur in the following 


words :— Ss 
* Arthur! dear Arthur! my first*and only love, we 
and I know not when or where we 
Ile who made our hearts and filled 
them so full of love, and bound them so closely to- 
gether, He will, doubtless, in his own good time, my 
Arthur, remove all barriers to our union! In the mean 
while, dear love, let no doubts of your Edith’s truth 


and faith, and constancy, disturb your mind; be sure 
while she lives, she lives for you alone, 
twice saved she will yet devote to you—at morning and 
evening, and at noonday, she will pray for her union with 
you. i 
same time, the thoughts of both will mect in boundless 
space, and arrive together at the throne of Grace! 


Theo life you 


4 


If you, her dearest one, invoke Heaven at the 


“ My own truo love! Isend you the ringlet you asked 
I have your dear lock of hair, my 


Arthur, in a locket hidden in my breast! Oh, Arthur! 


used as I am to your bright converse, and your deep, 
true love, with all its thousand delicate forethoughts 
and enchanting tendernesses, how cold, how lone, how 
desolate I feel without you! 
best, for all the happiness I have known throngh you, 
In haste and secrecy I write, but the day will come, shall 
come, when all the world shall know, how dear, how 
very dear, is Arthur to the heart of his 


Thank you, dearest and 


* EDITH.” 
This note Edith contrived to send, with that which 


she had written to Mrs. Croft, by a porter of the hotel, 
Both letters arrived at the Place Vendéme just as Roger 
Croft, who had been detained in England (sore against 
his will), drove up to his mother’s lod 


gings. 
is rage, disappointment, snd despair knew no 
at Edith had been removed 
In spite of Mrs. Croft’s de- 


Po 
ssadors 


Ludicrously overdreseed, glittering with jewellery, 


scented, glossy, ahd the quintessorice of execrable taste, 
Roger Croft called at.the Hotel ‘du Louvre just as 


handing Ida Hauteville into 


murty to the station. Edith was about 
larauie’s hand to enter the carriage, in 
1er turn, when Roger Croft came up. 

“How do you do, Lady Hauteville; I hope I see your 


‘fe . . © . . Vs 

if} ladyship in good health?” said the vaigar, pushing 

Roger. 

Edith, how are yon—how do?” and he familiarly offered 
, 


“How do. you do, Lord, Hauteville, and’ you, 
o shake hands with Edith, 

Ddith, her.hears full of Axthur, of the happy Past and 
ts old agsocistions, never dreamt of refusing lroy lind; 
¢, who, for some secret yoasons of his 


4 


ly, kindly asked Roger's parents; 








na} ambition (for the young Marquis of Duustanburgh 
evidently admires you beyond meastre)—yor act aly | 
to ine, after the sacrifice I made in with } 


n parang wi 


, 


bet Lady Ha 
shorty int 


tevillo, scarcely deigning to recognise the 
ordered Edith to remove at once,to the 
riage, aud angrily saying, “ Haute 
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ville, we shall miss the train,” whispered to her footman 
to tell thereoashman to drive ong rShecthen tock a 
cordial leave of the young Marquis, to whom she said, 
« Au revoir, at Rockalpine, my dear lord, the sooner the 
better ;”’ and, with a very cold, distant bend, she. dis- 
missed Roger, who; reddening to the rootsof his closely- 
ropped hair, raised his hat, and the Hauteville party 
ve off without his even seeing that Edith, in spite of 
Hauteville, bowed her heud and waved her liand 

they drove along, a sudden stoppage occurred, 

to an accident in the road (an over-driven omni- 

iorse had fallen in the street); and a halt was the 

hle result. Before they were again in motion,’a 

nan, ina deep reverie, drew near. At his ap- 

proach Edith’s colour rose to her very temples; the 
word “ Arthur!” burst: from her lips, trom her heart, 
nost unconsciously to herself, and as unconsciously 

» extended her hand. Arthur stopped, raised ‘his 


ey those large dark orbs, so full of genius and love; 
a blush of surprise and pleasure mantled his pale cheek ; 
and 


with graceful cordiality he took Edith’s extended 


Lady Hanteville surveyed him with a cold and dis- 
dainfal scrutiny, which quite escaped him, for he saw 
pething but his idolised Edith. Lord Hauteville, on 
the contrary, started at the sudden apparition of that 
noble face, that tall, slender form, as if a ghost had stood 
before him.» A spasm contracted his brow, a deadly 
pallor stole over his face, a sharp pang was at his heart. 
He leant back in the carriage and closed his eyes, and 
his mind travelled in a moment back over a dreary space 
of twenty-four years-ra ghost-haunted space ! 

Arthur’s face and smile.and form recalled (with the 
distinctness of yesterday) that brother who, in one fatal 
moment, in the Black Wood so faraway, had passed 
from a being, radiant and noble as the youth now before 
him, to a bleeding corpse; and who, for twenty-four 
years, had been.an inmate of the family vault at Rockal- 
pine—sent thither, by whom ? 

Lord Hanteville seemed, as Arthur drew near and 
spoke to Edith, to see that brother once more in the’ 
flesh, before him; and the whole dreadful Past rashed 
back upon his heart and brain, and a deadly faintness 

»over him. When he recovered, the carriage was 
in in motion, Arthur was gone, and Lady Hauteville 
was scolding the pale and ‘weeping Edith for con- 
descending to shake hands, with a member of the low 
Croft family. 
(To be continued in our next) 





ORNAMENTAL WOMEN, 

: alians have an ungallant proverb signifying that 
iles of a pretty woman are the tears of her 
usnd’s purse.” It must be conceded that your 
merely ornamental women are expensive luxuries— 
lusuries, in fact, that young men who have to make 
their way in the world_by their own exertions, cannot 
conveniently afford. Their ideas on the subject of 
dress, jewellery, balls, parties, and the like, are apt to 
be comprehensive, and their drafts on their husbands’ 

purses extravagant, not to say ruinous. 

But the positive prodigality of the ornamental wife 
who appraiges her, own charms and accomplishments at 
too high a figure, is not her only fault. The amount 
the fails to save is at least equal to her personal ex- 
penditure. She has a soul above the kitchen and the 
larder, and over the economy of her household Waste 
presides. She dresses faultlessly, but of the dressing 
ofa meal she has no more idea than the’ fairies and 
svlphs to which her moustached admirers liken her, 
While she plays the piano the servants play the—deuce, 
No doubt ae eponse is delighted to meet her, on his 
return from business, bewitchingly attired. But a man 
cumot eat his wife, however plump and fair she may 
be, and he naturally feels a little chagrined if there is 
hing else to tempt his appetite. Benedick prefers a 
" voked joint to the blandishments of his handsome 

id good puddings.and pies to Cupid’s confec. 

Hence it happens, that the men who are 

‘d to angels in crinoline now and then—the 

‘hes!—dine at hotels, instead of flying on the 

' of love to full-dressed wives and_half-dressed 
nners. 

Thus wanes eonnnbial bliss when there is nothing 
save beauty to sustain it; while, on the-other hand, we 

ve known instances in which wives with gooseberry 
yes and yellow hair have secured the undying love of 
their lords, by tickling. their palates with delicious 

ls, and practising due economy in personal and 
old expenses. Depend upon it, Love, like Jea- 
sy, “ grows by what'it fecds on.” 

_ Brown may be proud of his handsome cara sposa, as 
Si@ gracefully receives her guests in the drawing-room 3 

t » doesn’t know how hig goose should be cooked 
ithe kitehen, their domestic sunshine will sometimes 
* clouded by the fogs of discontent and sulkiness. 

ily is a perisltable commodity. Fashionable ae- 

plishinents are liable to become a bore. 








Tue industrious man returns to his home, after hav- 
‘ig aecomplished his day’s work, thanking heaven that 
tissundown: the sluggard wakes from his couch or 

sy chair and exelaims, “ Another day is gone, and I 
HAVE DONE WNORHENG 





HALF-HOURS WITH NEW BOOKS, 
INFANT-FATING HYENAS. 
THERE are maneaters among the hyenas, and these 
hominivorous animals are greatly dreaded, on accoant 
of the exceeding stealthiness and cratt with which they 
achieve their object. They very seldom endeavour to 
destroy the adult men and women, but limit their 
attacks to the young and defeneeless children. On 
dork nights, the hyena is «veatly to be feared; for he 
can be euided to his prey by the light of the nocturnal 
fires, which do not daunt 2n animal that is possessed 
by this fearful spirit of destructiveness, and at, the same 
time can make his eautious :pprosch unsoen. As the 
family are lying at night }»med im sleep, the hyena 
prowls round the enclosure, ; ndon finding a weok spot, 
the animal pushes aside the wattle-bands of whielt the 
fence is made, and quietly credps through the breach. 
Between the human inhabituts and the fence the cattle 
are picketed by night, and would form an easy prey to 
the hyena, if he chose to atinek them. Bat he slips 
cantiously amid the sleeping beasts, rad maces his way 
to the spot where lies 4 young child wrapped in deep 
slumber, Employing the same silent caution, the hyena 
slightly withdraws the sleeping child from ihe protect- 
ing cloak of its mother, and makes its escape with its 
rey before it can be intereepted, With such morvel- 
ous caution does this animal act, that it has often been 
known to remove an infant from the house without 
giving the alarm.—Natwral Iistory. 
ANGELS BY OUR SIDE. 

Tn old days there were angels who took men by the 
hand and led them away from the city of destraction. 
We see no white-winged angels now. ‘But yet men are 
led away from threatening destruction; a hand is. put 
into theirs, which leads them forth gently towards 2 calm 
and bright land, so that they look 0 more backward ; 
and the hand may be a little child’s.—Silas Marier. 

AT THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA. 

Another day’s journey brought us to Chataon—a 
hamlet at the foot of the Great Wall. The road for the 
last fifteen miles had been so bad, that we were obliged 
to leave our horses at Nankan, hiring in their place 
Tartar ponies. Nothing less sure-footed than these 
shaggy little beasts could have carried us through those 
rugged mountain-paths, which we would have done on 
foot, but that one mile’s march over the sharp rock 
which forms the pavement would have left us shoeless. 
At daybreak, on the following m@ming, we climbed 
the highest peak of the mountain range, and there, 
standing on the top of the Great Wall, reflected upon 
the stupendous folly of this wonderful work of human 
industry, which is said to have cost the country two 
hundred thousand lives from sheer physical exhaustion. 
The wall, which is built of stone and brick, is twenty 
feet high and fifteen feet broad, surmounted by a double 
parapet, loopholed on the north side. As far as the eye 
can foHow the mountain range, it winds over the ridges 
of the precipitous black rocks like a gigantic serpent 
crawling along, and with its breath poisoning all around ; 
for, turn where you will, nothing meets the view but 
the desolate, dreary tract of, rock, unrelioved by a 
blade of grass or a tuft of moss, and hugo boulders 
strewing the base of the mountain sides, It was the 
whim of a tyrant to build a wall where nature had 
already built a barrier far more effectual than anything 
human aid could construct. However, there it re- 
mains, after a lapse of nearly two thousand years—a 
monument of the cruel folly of one man, and the patient 
industry and sufferings of many thousands. 

TRANSFORMATIONS OF ANIMALS. 

There is abundance of evidence that the different 
species of animals are capable of undergoing, certain 
transformations—so that what wo now see ‘may pre- 
sent appearances very different from those which the 
same species presented formerly. Mr. Darwin has well 
illustrated the-subject by his experiments on pigeons; 
yet he has ovorlooked one very essential and important 
fact. The transformations to which I have alluded are 
confined to the external form, to the limbs, to the sicin, 
and its appendages. There are bandy-legged sheep; 
cattle with horns, or no horns at all; dogs with long 
legs and slim bodies, dogs with short legs, big dogs, 
and little dogs; Albino rabbits and dark - coloured 
rabbits; and.so on. ‘Lhe: Dorking fowl has an addi- 
tional claw; and im one instance only, quoted by Mr. 
Darwin, there was an additional bone in the spine of 
the pigeon. But these transformations do not extend 
to the internal and more important vital organs, nor to 
the muscles «md nerves, nor even to the general form of 
the skeleton. The negro is distinguished by his woolly 
hair, by his projecting jaws, the shape of his legs and 
heel; yet it matters not to the student of anatomy 
whether the subject of his dissection be a negro or an 
European. Those organs wiiich ere the special objects 
of his study, the viseera of the chest and abdomen, the 
brain and nerves, and I may add, the muscles, are similar 
in both. ‘The same observation applies to the various 
races of dogs. However different their size and external 
form, as to the important organs, ihe dissection of one 
tells you all that. you want to know as to the rest. But 
still further with regard to what belongs to external 
form, there is + reason to believe that animals, 
however much they may have beeome altered, have a 
tendency, if left to themselves, to return to their original 
type. Peychological Inquiries, 


INFORMATION, 


MY BOYISH DAYS, 
My bovish'da¥s, my Voyish days, 
Were huppy days for me,-— 
Then tripp’d my life all joyously, 
In childish mirth and 


cures nor sorrows then 


I lee, 
Thad n 

To house within my breast; 
Nor ghostiy-dreams nov dani sic 

To mar my peaceful reat, 


T gamboll’a down the méuntair 
And revell'd in the glen, 
Aud skipp’d on merry feet away 
From haunts of cluurlish met 
roth, my heart was lich, 
lad and Bee: 
. *, my boyish days, 
Were happy days forme, — 
dut now grim shafles around me pre<s, 
To mock my waking pain; 

And when | seek sleeps eolt caress, 
They haunt my wearied brain ; 
An:Lif npon the wreen bil! 
I'd setmy spirit free, 
Sweet Memory’s voice alone ¢ 

My boyish days to: 


brain ; 
Bute 


My life-Spring then, in sparkling joy, 
Came bubbliug from bis well, ; 

And (0 its slronms, a happy hey, 
I sought my joys to telly 

But now ‘tis choked with sordid care, 

. And weeds grow on ile shoves 

Twill never flow so fresh.and fair, 
As in the days of yore, 

*Twas Spring-time then, and rosy buds 
Around my heart were clinging; 

*Tis Summer now, ond yet, ales! 
Their flowers are not upspringing. 
ey droop’ and died before their time, 
Nor flung their odours frée; 

And died with them my beyish hopes, 
No more to livo for me! 

Then fare ye well, my boyish days, 
Yes, fave ye well for evers 

For in my heart the songs.of home 
Will echo never—never 

And yet I'd not be very sad, 
But let my soul go free; 

For Memory yet shall sometimes bring 
Those happy days to me, 


OUR STREETS AS THEY WERE AND AS 
THEY ARE. 

Dvurine the close of the last and the beginning of the 
present century, our architecture had reeched its lowest 
ebb. Our true indigenous Gothic had almost passed 
into a tradition ; the classic models, from their extreme 
ill-adaptation to our climate, hud undergone such de- 
terioration, that the application of the term even to the 
best of later works was an absurdity. ‘Ihe influence of 
Sir Christopher Wren had been of a most banefal 
| character; not that he was himself deficient in genius, 
| but that his style, which hardly atiains to grandeur 
| even in the metropolitan cathedral, was of a character 
| which inevitably degenerated in fecbler hands, ‘hus 
| it happened that we were almost left without a national 
style, or, at least, with ono utterly devoid of iutrinsic 
merit of any kind. The churches and other publio 
buildings were erected upon no principles, and in ac- 
cordance only with the taste, or waut of taste, in the 
architect, who no longer represented an Art, but de- 
voted himself to a Profession. 

Of course, when all the higher and more important 
offices of architecture were thus indifferently served, it 
was. not to be expected that street-architecture would 
fare very happily. Our streets, in fact, gradually lost 
all their picturesqueness and variety of the olden times, 
and gained neither dignity nor beauty. Complacent 
builders shragged their shoulders in pity at ancestors 
who had covered houses with roofs like over-sized wigs ; 
or had recourse to hanging stories, one projecting over 
the other until the light of heaven only stole into the 
streets through a narrow aperture above the road. But 
though these things were quaint and barbarous, there 
was a something about them which had in it the sense 
of beauty—something which makes one even now prefer 
the High Street of some quaint provincial town t the 
latest built, the most elegant and supernaturally gen. ‘vl 
of our modern terraces. 

Year after year has seen a gradual improvement in 
our streets. But, though we have fine streets, and 
lofty and commodious houses, the element of beauty 
has up to this time been wanting, simply because there 
was nothing like a principle in the minds of builders. 
They had some vague notions of the Palladian oracles, 
of a bastard Italian, of a debased Rénaissance, applicable 
to dwelling-houses; but the results of the application 
were, and have been upto the present time, deplorable, 

Only let us suppose that a different course had been 
purued. Suppose that an earlier recognition of the 
claims of Gothic and un English style had taken place. 
Suppose that the public batldines. instead of being of 
the paeking-caso order in beauty—hollow cubes with a 
sham frontage of stuccoed pilasters— had presented 
variety in etructure and bewuty in detail, Suppose 
farther that the streets, instead of having, as at present, 
flat, level surfaces, without a line of beauty in them. 
selves, withont a curve or an angle to reflect the sun- 
shine or hold the shadow, which 1s so exquisite, had re- 
tained even the quaintness of early times, and what 9 
city London would have beey! 
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CURRENT GOSSIP 
Tas number of sheep in California is estimated at two 
millions, and, reckoning 3 lbs. per fleece, the quantity of wool 
ld be 6,000,000 Ibs. 

Kiso Lexoroio has been attacked since Friday, the 6th, by 
an obstruction in the lungs, which complicates the calculous 
disease from which his Majesty still suffers. 

» being adopted throughout France, not only 
ly the authorities, but likewise by the chief landowners, to 
yrevent the destruction of small birds. 

‘Tun long-protracted and hard-fought strike of the London 
masons, Which has now been carried on since March, 1861, 
a period of iifwen months, has just terminated. 

A conaks?onpent sends to The Journal of Horticulture the 
head of a ,parrow with three green caterpillars and three 
daddylow siege in its beak, as un argument against the de- 
m of annall Lirds at present going on in England, 

‘Tun J: ty) o#« Lave decided that Mr. Train must at once take 
up his tricuvay at Westminster, The Sheriff otherwise 
will do it for hina, and Mr, Train is fined £600 to cover the 
‘ pense 

ux American papers say that Mr. Charles Montague, of 
Hartford, U.S., has invented and put in successful operation a 
polye noiny ay pd. en hacen een 
per hour in four colours, 

A vatn of Colt’s revolvers are about to be presented to the 


w 





Miasvuns a 


alr 1 





King of Denmark, inscribed, ‘‘ From the President of the 
United States to the King of Denmark.” The pistols are 
the improved army pattern, made in the most perfect man- 
ner, nud elegantly inlaid with gold. 





Iw digging the graves of the brave men of the Vermont 
Third Regiment who fell before Yorktown, the remains of 
some soldicrs of the Revolution were turned up. The brass 
buttons that had been on their clothing were in good pre- 
bervation, 

In pulling down the thieves’ rendezvous called Lapin 
Blanc, immortalised in Eugene Sue's Mysteries of Paris, no 
fewer than fifteen skeletons have been found in a hole at the 
joot of cne of the staircases of the house. The matter is 
undergoing investigation, 

At the Adelphi, Messrs. Hulliday and W. Brough have 
produced @ pleasant little “ piece of the day’’ under the 
name of “ The Shilling Day.’ The scene, of course, is at 
the Great Exhibition, and the fun arises from the readiness 
with which people lose and find cach other in its interminable 
An excellent comic character is made of a French 
newspaper corre pondent. 

At last the long-disputed architectural style of the new 
Government offices in Downing-street appears to be settled, 
Lord Palmerston is determined that the decision of the House 
of Commons shall not be again reversed, The clearance of 

ns on the ground has been going on for some 
e workmen have begun the work of construction, 
zette publishes the following synoptical view 
of the} it strength of the Italian army, as composed by 
the cont uts of the various provinces of the kingdom, 
Tho ancient provinces furnish 110,000 men; Lombardy, 
‘uscany, 15,000; Umbria and Marches, 
18,000; Italian emigration and fo- 
5,700 men, 
ed of the Metropolitan Dairy 
Company, with o capital of £60,000, in shares of £1. The 
compiny propose to establish a stock of cattle on a freehold 
property of 200 acrea, close to a railway station, within ten 

of London, and thus to avoid the evils attendant upon 
‘ ded stalls and bad food; also to protect consumers from 
Initeration, by immediately terminating their connexion 

h any retail agent who may be proved to have supplied 
ike that has been tampered with, 

‘far Avruor ov “ Auicr Gaay,’’—There are few persons 
e not heard and admired the beautiful song of 
ote se author of it was Mr. William Ince, who 


the obstruct 
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60,000; Kimiilia, 17,000; Tus 
6,200; Naples and Sicily 
} ners, 6,000, ‘Total, 2 

A pnosrrctrvs has been is 








ly reaided at Ke 
hi ltered for years the poet Moore, Mr. Ince fell into 
redneed civeumeatances, and was obliged to enter the honse 
belonging to the Shardlow Union, where he died on the 29th 
of May last, awed 74. He always expressed himself very 
j teful for the kind treatment he received, both from the 
master and inmates, by whom he appears to have been much 
yeapocted, 

an Microscopie Warring-Macuine.—This marvel of the 
Exhibition, to which we have already alluded, acts in this 
way :—The words to be written microscopically are written 
in pencil, in ordinary characters, on a sheet of paper at the 
bottom of the instrument. But the pencil with which this is 
done communicates by a series of levers and gimbals with 
unother minute pencil and tablet at the top by means of 
which the ordinary writing of the pencil and the pencil for 
the microscopic writing both move in unison, though the 
notian of the latter is so graduated that a stroke of a quarter 
of an inch at the bottom is only a stroke of a quarter of a 
millionth of an inch at the top, the shape and character of 
both marks being nevertheless precisely alike in outline, 
As a matter of course, the microscopic writing at the top is 
only visible under powerful magnifiers ; and the object of the 
machine is chiefly to mark bank-notes with certain minute 
signatures fur the prevention of forgery. 

lus Lavy Gopiva Procession at Covgentay.—After tho 
lapse of several years, this celebrated pageant was revived 
at Coventry, on the 23rd of this month, with unprecedented 
pomp and magnificence, The procession was upwards of a 
yaile in length, comprising about 300 men, 70 children, and 
150 horses. ‘Tho chief character represented—“ Lady Go- 
diva ’—wae borne by a beactiful female, gracefully and be- 
comingly attired, who rode, as of yore, on a cream-coloared 
charger, surrounded by a bevy of little and prettily-dressed 
and mounted damscls. Amony other attractive and interest- 
ing features of the pageant, were fourteen “city guards,” 
clad in suits of old iron armour, being part of the antiquities 
in the possession of the corporation ; a large, gaily-decorated 
car, emblematic of the ** Seasons,"’ “ Leofric”’ (the husband 
of Godiva), *‘ Kdward the Black Prince,’’ “ Richard IT,” 
ifenry IV.,”’ “Henry VI. and his Queen,” “Queen Eliza- 
beth,” “A shepherd and shepherdess in bower,” “ William 
und Adam Bottmer” (former citizens of Coventry, and who 
built the tallest of the “three tall spires"’), “Sir William 
Dugdale"’ (the famous antiquarian and author of the “ His- 
tory of Warwickshire’), &c. The procession included ten 
brass bands, and an almost infinite variety of flags, banners, 
and other decorative appointments. The principal dresses 
were of the most superb and costly description. 
the leading railway companies ran apectdl excursion trains 


to Coventry on the occasion, and there was a large influx of 


visitors to witness the procession and the numerous interest- 


sworth, in Leicestershire, the village | 


Several of 


THE JESTER 


Hyproratuy.—What a cure! 

Resgctep Mepicat Apvics (sy a Scotcumay).—“ Try your 
native air.”’—Punch. 

A NuGro “ Notioy.”’—It is particularly the duty of the 
white race to be cleanly—they show dirt so easily. 

Suvcz the introduction of young ladies to work the instru- 
ments, telegraphic courtships have in more than one instance 
led to hymeneal results. 

A Rippis ror tas CricxeTers.—Why is it best to have a 
dentist for umpire in a long mutch ?—Because he knows when 
to ‘‘ draw the stumps.” 

Tug Yanxesr Fast Traty.—‘ Why are there so few convicts 
in the Michigan penitentiary this year ?’’ asked Sam’s friend, 
a day or two sinee. “‘ Why,” said Sam, “ they send them by 
= *ontiac Railroad, and their term expires before they get 
there,” 

How To Max a Tsueriur.—The Yankees tell a good story 
of the master of a greyhound. His dog was caught in a 
trap, and had both his hind legs cut off. His owner, not 
liking to lose the services of his dog, immediately amputated 
his fore legs on a level with the stumps of the hind legs, and 
made a capital terrier of him! 

Sceng at Tue SEssions.—Recorder (to prisoner): “‘ How do 
you live?’’ Prisoner: ‘‘ I ain’t particular, as the oyster said, 
when they asked whether he’d be roasted or fried.”’ Re- 
corder : ‘‘ We don’t want to hear what the oyster said. What 
do you follow?” Prisoner: ‘‘ Anything that comes in my 
way, as the locomotive said, when he run over a man,” 
Recorder : *‘ Don't care anything about the locomotive. What 
is your business?’’ Prisoner: ‘‘That’s various, as the cat 
said, when she stole the chicken.” Recorder: ‘‘ That comes 
nearer to the line, I suppose?” Prisoner: * Altogether in 
my line, as the rope said, when choking the pirate.” Re- 
corder: ‘If I hear any more absurd comparisons, I will give 
you twelve months.” Prisoner; ‘I’m done, as the beefsteak 
said to the cook.” 

A NEW SONG FOR THE NAVY, 

Comxz, cheer up my lads! if to battle we steer 

We’re proof ’gainst al! shot, not a foe need we fear: 

With armour well shielded, all danger we brave, 

For who are so safe as the sons of the wave? 

Cuorvs. 

Iron hulls have our ships, true as steel are our men, 

With guns ever ready, 

We steam on so steady, 

We'll fight and we'll conquer again and again. 


We've no masts now to lose, not a sail, not a spar, 

No splinter can fly, iron-cased as we are: 

Safe and snug on we steam, ne’er turn tail, never shrink, 
Unharmed, a whole fleet now with ease we could sink. 
Chorus. Iron hulls have our ships, &c. 


But four guns we mount, yet such big guns are they, 
The four shots some ae a whole broadside outweigh ; 
And when these we’¥e poured in, be the foe swimming then, 
We clap on full steam, and we give him the stem, 
Chorus, Iron hulls have our ships, &e,—Punch. 

_——- e-—- — 


HOME HINTS 

To Ciean Prayina-Canps.—Cards may often be preserved 
a long time, and much expense avoided, by cleaning them in 
the following manner :—Provide yourself with an old pair of 
white kid gloves, some lard, and a piece of silk. Take some 
of the lard on the tips of your fingers, and rub it smartly on 
the back, and, if need be, face of the cards severally; after 
which carefully remove the grease by rubbing with the silk. 
They will appear clean, glossy, and free from smell. This, 
of course, only refers to packs which are simply disfigured 
from dirt or soiled from frequent playing. If any cards 
in a pack have received an injury, such as 2 chip or tear, the 
sooner they are thrown into the fire the better. They are no 
longer a pack. 

Curpxren’s PLaytuincs.—Playthings that children make 
for themselves are a great deal better than those which are 
bought for them. They employ them a much longer time, 
they exercise ingenuity, and they really please them more. 
A little girl had better fashion her cups and saucers of acorns, 
than to have aset of earthern ones supplied. A boy takes ten 
times more pleasure in a little wooden cart that he has pegged 
together than he would in a painted and gilded carriage 
bought from the toy-shop ; and we do not believe any expen- 
sive rocking-horse ever gave s0 much satisfaction as we have 
seen a Ghild in the country take with a cocoa-nut husk which 
he had bridled and placed on four sticks. There is a peculiar 
satisfaction in inventing things for one’s self. No matter 
though the construction be clumsy and awkward; it employs 
time (which is a great object in childhood), and the pleasure 
the invention gives is the first impulse to ingenuity and skill. 
For this reason, the making of little boats and mechanical 
toys should not be discouraged; and when any difficulty 
oceurs above the powers of a child, assistance should be 
cheerfully given. If the parents are able to explain the 
principles on which machines are constructed, the advantage 


will be tenfold. 
~——-@-— —- 
WONDERFUL THINGS 


Liguryina Paorocrarus.—A long series of well-established 
fucts might be adduced to show that many a year before Da- 

uerre was born, lightning, unassisted by human skill, pro- 

uced vivid and perfect photographs. Franklin, more than 
a century ago, reported a case of lightning photography, in 
which a man, standing in front of a tree, had its inverted 
image impressed upon his bosom by a flash from the clouds. 
In other instances, figures of animals, flowers, buildings, 
personal ornaments, &c., have been pictured by lightning 
upon the skins and clothes of persons who were near such 
objects during violent thunderstorms, A newspaper of Lyons 
gave an account of a phenomenon of this kind, some eight 
or nine years ago. A young lady was looking out of a win- 
dow opposite to which was a chestnut-tree, when a stream 
of lightning descending behind the tree, photographed it 
upon her body with wonderful distinctness. ints from 
Nature are not lost upon the scientific world, and accord- 
ingly within the last few years electricity has been repeatedly 
applied to the production of photographic images, It is even 
said that colours have been transferred by the electric dis- 
charge, but this is not certain. Experiments are now in 
progress, which may result in a new application of electricity 
to the arts, yentomeg the subtle agent a pictorial artist, as 
well as a time-nunihilating messenger of thought, and making 


FACTS FOR EVERYBODY 
Eriweaic Convursions.—A singular story is related of an 


@ mouse into the bosom of another girl who had a greag 
dread of mice. She was instantly thrown into violent con. 
vulsions, which lasted twenty-four hours. The next 
three more girls were thrown into similar convulsions, 
the day following six more. A physician was sent for; bat, 
before he arrived, twenty-three girls had been seized in the 
same way, and one man, who had been employed in ho 
them during the fits. The work in the factory was sto; 
and the idea prevailed that some disease had been introdu 
by a bag of cotton which had been recently opened, This 
conviction spread through the country, and more 
factories, four or five miles distant, were infected, although 
the workers in them had never seen any of the ori 
patients, but, like them, were impressed with the belief that 
the plague had been caught from the cotton. The convul. 
sions were so violent as to require four or five persons to 
prevent the sufferers from dashing their heads against the 
wall. The doctor bethought him of trying the effect of elec. 
tric shocks, and the application was uniformly su 
As soon as a few had nm relieved, and the disorder was 
thus shown to be a nervous affection easily cured, and not 
introduced by the cotton, no fresh case occurred. 
Reptites a8 Foop.—No reptile which lives in Australia ig 
too large or too small for the natives; from the crocodile to 
the lizard, they eat them all. In fact, there is nothing which 
has life in Australia that is not turned to account for food~ 
nothing at which the native nose is turned up, or against 
which the native stomach revolts. The Austrahan i 
(which is also called an alligator) returns the compliment, 
and is strongly suspected of likifig the flavour of man. Ho 
is a formidable fellow, that crocodile or alligator ; sometimes, 
according to Captain Stokes, as much as fifteen feet long, 
But the natives of Port Essington hunt him into a oak 
where there is little or no water, and, as he has a silly way 
of thrusting his head into the first hole he meets with, under 
the delusion that he is safe from his pursuers, his hinder 
—— fall a prey to their weapons, and he is thus easily 
espatched. His flesh is described as resembling veal. Tho 
tortoise of New Holland, which is more like a snake abouj 
the head and back than a tortoise, is a great delicacy among 
the natives of Western Australia, and is eagerly sought for, 
as is also the Wango snake, and a horrid yellow-bellied ve 
nomous snake, from five to six feet long, which they call 
“dubyt.”” They are very much afraid of this reptile when 
alive, and perhaps fur that reason have the greater pleasure 
in devouring them dead, as some cannibal tribes eat their 
enemies more from revenge than a taste that way. 


——_-———_ 


FAMILY DOCTOR , 


Turxisn Batus a Curr ror Hyprorpmonia.—We have met 
with a pamphlet by M. Buisson on this subject. The case 
referred to in that treatise was his own, The particulars and 
mode of cure adopted were as follows :—He had been called 
to visit awoman who, for three days, was said to be suffering 
under this disease, She had the usual symptoms—constric- 
tion of the throat, inability to swallow, abundant secretion 
of saliva, and foaming at the mouth. Her neighbours said 
that she had been bitten by a mad dog about forty days be- 
fore. At her own urgent entreaties she was bled, and died 
a few hours after, as was expected, M. Buisson, who had 
his hands covered with blood, incaxtiously cleansed them 
with a towel which had been used.to wipe the month of the 
patient. He then had an ulceration upon one of his fingers, 
yet thought it sufficient to wipe off the saliva that adhered 
with a little water. The ninth day after, being in his cabrio 
let, he was suddenly seized with a pain in his throat, and 
one still greater in his eyes. The saliva was continually 
pouring into his mouth; the impression of a current of ait, 
the sight of brilliant bodies, gave him a painful sensation; 
his body appeared to him so light that he felt as though ho 
could leap to a prodigious height. He experienced, he said, 
a wish to run and bite, not men, but animals and inanimate 
bodies. Finally, he drank with difficulty, and the sight of 
water was still more distressing to him than the pain in bis 
throat. These symptoms recurred every five minutes, 
it appeared to him as though the pain commenced in the 
affected finger, and extended thence to the shoulder. From 
the whole of the symptoms he judged himself afflicted with 
hydrophobia, and resolved to terminate his life by stifling 
himself in a vapour bath. Having entered one for this 
pose, he caused the heat to be raised to 107 deg. 36 min. Fahr, 
when he was equally surprised and delighted to find himself 
free of complaint. He left the bathing-room well, dined 
heartily, and drank more than usual. Since that time, be 
says, he has treated in the same manner more than eighty 
persons, with favourable results. 

————_¢-—- 
GOLDEN TREASURY 


Op age is bad for the face, but good for the head. 

Tug eyes of other people are tho eyes that ruin us, not out 
own. ; 
Ir is difficult to know at what moment love begins; it # 
easy to know that it has begun. 

Iv a man has a full head and an empty pocket, the stomach 
generally has to go with the pocket. 

A sound discretion is not so much indicated by nevi 
making a mistake as by never repeating one. 

‘Tue poet’s or the conqueror’s wreath is poor compared 
with that made for us by the encircling arms of those ¥* 
love. 

We have always a suspicion of sonorous sentences. Th 
full es sounds little, showing by that little how much # 
within. 

Iverrap of saying things to make peoplestare and wondey 
say what will keep them from staring and wondering here 
after ; this is philosophy. 

Maxy an honest man practices on himself an amoutt 
deceit sufficient, if practised on others, and in a differe 
way, to send him to Newgute. 

A Loven is not always a friend. A lover may leave # 
betray you, and sometimes throw himself on the breast 
your enemy; buta friend is faithful to you, faithful to 
friends, and an enemy to your enemies, 





Published every Wednesday and Saturday, at the © 
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ing objects of antiquity which are to be found in the old city. 


oug photographers independent of the sun! 
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occurrence in a cotton-mill in Lancashire, 1737. A girl put | 
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2s. each, ornamental covers, printed in clear type and on good paper ; also an Illustrated Edition, on superior paper, 
cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 


GUSTAVE AIMARD’S BGG 
TALES OF INDIAN LIFE AND ADVENTURE. Don 


1. TRAIL HUNTER. | 6. INDIAN CHIEF. 11. THE WHITE SCALPER. 
2. PIRATES OF THE PRAIRIES. 7. PRAIRIE FLOWER. 12. THE RED TRACK. 
3. TRAPPER’S DAUGHTER. | 8. INDIAN SCOUT. 13. THE LAST OF THY INCAS. 


In Uniform Volumes, price 2s 


4. TIGER SLAYER. 9. BORDER RIFLES. : 
10. FREEBOOTERS. 14. THE QUEEN OF THE SAVANNS 


OTHER VOLUMES ARE IN ACTIVE PREPARATION. ta 1p 64 


WARD & LOCK, 158, FLEET STREET, AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Now ready, uniform with ‘‘ Wilderspin,”’ price 14., complete, B- 
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ing Encounters at the International Exhibition. Numerous Illustrations | 
Price One Penny. 


Angele a Sevand. Loudon: Grorce Vickers, Angel Court, Strand. 3 
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GREAT SEA STORY. 
A new and powerful Romance of High Life, of the greatest domestic 
interest, founded upon facts, 
| pEMONS OF THE SEA; A Tale of the Spanish Main. 
Commenced in No. 45 of the HALFPENNY WELCOME GUEST. 
All Back Numbers are in Print. 
Groroe VICKERS, 








COLLEEN BAWN. 


In 14 Halfpenny Dlustrated Numbers, No.1 ready. _ 
TIVHE COLLEEN BAWN.—N.B. The. popular Drama is 
founded upon this celebrated Novel. 
London: Grorcr VICKERS, Angel Court, Strand. 


Noblemen, Bankers, Merchants, Actors, Authors, Artists, Fast 
and Slow Men, as well as her Gay and Lively Matrimonial Careg 
Numerous Illustrations by Gilbert, Gavarni, Henning, &c. a 
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aed A 2a tae i OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS. — In sk PI 
gion: sat 8 tsa or, an — rg By diseases generally, but particularly in cases where a scrofalon a 
the Author of ‘“ Undercurrents,” “The Chain o iny,” &, +4 g A : ee need i ; W 
Superbly Illustrated in the highest style of Art, commenced in No. 52 of a - nese — the ‘utmem WHEEnOS maybe pl pe = Holle ' w 
the HALFPENNY JOURNAL. remedies. The Ointment at once affords local alleviation, while # | g | 
Now ready, Vol. L., price 3s. 6d., in paper covers ; 48, 6d. in cloth, gilt Pills as steadily purify the blood, which they render pure and W) 
side and back. Also ‘ready, Binding Cases, price 1s. each. some. nO 
London: Warp & Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 0 ee . ky 
ei ‘NEW TALE e _ GAS-STOVES, GAS- BATHS, COOKING: “APPARATUS, &. tt 
HE WHITE PHANTOM, s plendidly Illustrated, is now 
pe in the HALFPEN xy JOURNAL, Pee ea ee ee m3 TH 
London: Wanp & Loox, 168, Fleet Street. AT |—6—Cc€#B be 
Just Out, Price One Shilling, PHILLIPS’S MANUFACTORY, E ra 
ISITORS’ GUIDE TO PLACES WORTH SEEING | 55, SKINNER STREET, SNOW HILL, LONDON. ~— a ra 
IN LONDON. [Illustrated with Views of all the Chief Buildings. | 5 : a | TH 
Forty Whole-Page Engravings. 3 J y ve oa 
London: Waxp & Lock, 158, Fleet Street. : N.B.-—Patent Atlas Chandeliers, and all kinds of superior Gas Fitting. — MO 
— CR 
SCONSUMPTION IN ALL ITS STAGES. Pic an 
Coughs, Whooping Cough, Asthma, Bronchitis, Fever, Agne, Diptheria, Hysteria, Rheumatism, Diarrhaa, Spasms, Colic, Renal and Uterine Disease, 3% pa: 
are immediately relieved by a dose of Bi bs 
CHLORODYWNE. 4 rs 
Discovered and Named by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE, M.RC.S.D., Ex-Army Medical Staff. ¥ ¥al 
ee question asked by invalids, families,and households, is—What is the best medicine to give in the above diseases, and what have we a s ready? 
edical testimony, the reply of thousands of sufferers and invalids, is confirmatory of the invaluable relief afforded by this remedy above all otiners. | 
Chlorodyne is a liquid taken in drops according to age. It invariably relieves pain of whatever kind; creates a calm, refreshing sleep; allays irritation Lines! 
of the nervous system when all other remedies fail; leaving no bad effects like opium or laudanum’; and can be taken when none other can be tole FISHEE 
Its value in saving life in infancy is not easily estimated ; a few drops will subdue the irritation of teething, prevent and arrest convulsions, cure whoc MIDNIG 
cough, spasm, and flatus at once. 2 ge 
a a MD. “The R EXTRACTS OF MEDICAL OPINIONS. staal 'HE OL 
y us Pettigrew, ” ve no hesitati tating that I h t wi efficaci cme LEAV!] 
sedative. I have used it in consumption, asthna, diarrhooa, and oth shar Seghhien, tedice causqetien fect y oatisted with the results.” alae LORD W 
From Dr. M‘Millman, of New oway, Glasgow: “I consider it the ex: valuable medicine hoon ee 
; aaa Hayward, mong Surgeon, Stow-on-ye-Wold : “] am now using Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne with marvellous good effects in n allagng i BERNAL 
sickness 10 LI 
OT eg ce cry cer op Ce RE Hes 
i : “It is, withon’ € most certain e we have.’ 
Medical Staff, Calcutta: “Two doses completely cured me of 
. V. Ridout, Esq., Surgeon, Egham: “ As an astringent in severe diarrhoea, and an anti-spasmodic in colic, with cramps in the the re 
instantaneous. As a sedative in neuralgia and tic-doloreux its are very remarkable. In uterine affections I have found it extremel 
VLauTION,—-Beware of compounds, or imitations of “Chlorodyne.” Dr. Browne placed the recipe for ” in the hands Cope. 
Mr. Davenport ONLY, conseqnently there can be no other Mani urer. The genuine bears the words—“ Dr. J. Ooentt Browne’s Chlorodyne ‘ 
on the Government Stamp of each Bottle. a - \ 


Sold only in Bottles, at 2s, 9d., and 4s. 6d., by the Sole Agent and Manufacturer :-— 
J, T. DAVENPORT, 33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE LONDON. 
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